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GEORGE AARON BARTON 
1859-1942 


On November 9, 1939, there was held a meeting of the Oriental Club of 
Philadelphia without precedent in the history of the oldest society of its 
kind in this country. Not that there was anything out of the ordinary 
in the program as such; a major address had been scheduled in accordanc« 
with the normal procedure of the Club at all of its gatherings. The occa 
sion proved remarkable for other reasons. The attendance, for one, wa: 
several times larger than at any previous session. Among the guest: 
present were the heads of a number of academic institutions and othe: 
leaders in the civic and intellectual life of the community. Some had 
come from hundreds of miles away. 

The unusual interest in that particular meeting was due to the fact 
that its date coincided with the eightieth birthday of a very distinguishe 
member of the group. The session had been set aside to honor tha! 
person. But that fact alone would not have made the occasion 
memorable as it turned out to be. It was the major address that non 
of those present is likely to forget. For the man whom all had come t 
felicitate was not there to listen to expressions of appreciation of his lif 
and work. A tribute of that sort would have been too much of an ordeal 
for him. What is more, so many and broad were the subjects of stud 
in which he was actively interested that it would have required a numb: 
of specialists to do his work justice. Instead, the celebrated octogenaria 
himself was the principal speaker. As he stood there, tall and erect, wit 
strength undiminished at fourscore years, his remarks a happy blend of 
rich experience and gentle humor, everyone in that notable audience f 
afresh the measure of the scholar, philosopher, and man who was th 
repaying the friends and disciples who had gathered to do him honor. 

What was true of George Aaron Barton on that occasion, three years 
ago, is no less true today. No one person is qualified to assay more than 
a small portion of the sum of his life’s work. A complete appreciatic 
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must give way, therefore, to a mere suggestion of the divers fields in 
which he labored and a listing of the principal contributions to each of 
those fields. For Barton’s interest included philology and religion, biblical 
criticism and exegesis, history and archaeology. On each of these exacting 
subjects he produced substantial volumes, not to mention a large collec- 
tion of monographs and articles. The sources with which he worked com- 
prised a variety of difficult and often unrelated languages. Ever the 
independent investigator, he was concerned not only with source materials 
but also with the media of their preservation. This accounts for his keen 
interest in epigraphy, especially cuneiform, an interest which culminated 
in his comprehensive study on the Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing. 

Thousands of readers may have known Barton only as the author of 
lucid interpretations and discussions not beyond the comprehension of 
the uninitiated. Nevertheless, by far the greater part of his long and extra- 
ordinarily industrious career was devoted to highly specialized studies. 
In fact, it was this ceaseless preoccupation with basic sources that caused 
his more popular writings to be so authoritative and dependable. At the 
same time, it is an index of Barton’s personality that the reader can enjoy 
the fruits of Barton’s learning without being conscious of its weight. 
There is nothing ponderous, for instance, in his Archaeology and the 
Bible, which went through seven editions between 1916 and 1937, each 
embodying the latest results of a steadily expanding discipline. 

The cuneiform field claimed much of Barton’s attention throughout 
his life. To that interest we owe such painstaking publications as The 
Cuneiform Tablets in Haverford College (3 vols., 1905-14), Sumerian 
Business and Administrative Documents (1915), and Miscellaneous 
Babylonian Inscriptions (1918). Alongside these autographed copies of 
texts we have The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad (1929) in 
transliteration and translation, the only work that makes a complete 
collection of the oldest historical documents from Mesopotamia available 
in the English language. 

Students of the Old Testament are acquainted with Barton’s Ecele- 
siastes (1908) , which appeared as part of the International Critical Com- 
mentary, and his Commentary on Job (1911). Having gone back to 
Assyriology for his material on pre-biblical times, Barton next entered 
the field of New Testament. His contributions to that subject include 
Jesus of Nazareth (1922) , Studies in New Testament Christianity (1928) , 
Christ and Evolution (1934), and The Apostolic Age and the New Testa- 
ment (1936). A logical corollary to his biblical studies—logical, that is, 
to a man of Barton’s inexhaustible capacities—was his book on The 
Religion of Israel (1918; 2nd ed. 1928). There is, in addition, the as yet 
inpublished large work on Mysticism. 

Widespread as his interests were, Barton succeeded somehow in 
keeping up with each of them. His attitude towards the question of 
‘emitic Origins may serve as an illustration. An early treatment of the 
ubject had been published by him as far-back as 1902. But archaeology, 
nthropology, and linguistics could not but introduce changes into 
naterial of this sort from year to year. It became apparent, for instance, 
n course of time that the origin of the Semites could no longer be viewed 
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separately from that of the Hamites. It is thus a measure of Barton’s 
open-minded and progressive scholarship that he had the will, the energy, 
and the courage to get out a completely revised and greatly enlarged 
version under the title of Semitic and Hamitic Origins thirty-two years 
later! 

In reviewing a new study of the Book of Job, which had just appeared, 
Barton once wrote that only a poet and thinker of the stature of Job, 
had the right to propose radical changes in that biblical work. That 
statement may well serve as a warning to over-eager critics. It is plain, 
at any rate, that no one now living can appraise with competenc: 
Barton’s work as a whole, for no one has made himself at home in all 
the subjects that Barton covered. One may doubt, at all events, whether 
any critic could possibly be as severe in his appraisal of his work as was 
Barton himself. Time and again he would voice doubts as to the wisdom 
of having branched out into so many fields instead of concentrating more 
intensively on a few. The fact remains, however, that his Babylonian 
Writing, for example, has not been superseded in all its scope to this day, 
nearly thirty years after its publication. 

The truth is that Barton was not the man to be hampered by excessiv« 
caution. He was a pioneer by temperament and he thrilled to the pros- 
pect of something new to explore. He took up the study of Hittite whil 
in his sixties, when that subject was in its infancy. The results may be 
seen in A Hittite Manual for Beginners (1928) and A Hittite Chresto- 
mathy (1932; both works in collaboration with B. Weitzel). The dis- 
covery of the Ras Shamra material found him in his seventies. He 
promptly joined the new discipline and produced several challenging 
articles. 

No review of Barton’s activities can give an adequate picture without 
stressing his indirect contributions to Oriental Studies. Chief of these, 
and unquestionably closest to his heart, was Barton’s stewardship of th 
American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad. As Director of that 
School Barton was the moving spirit behind the excavation at Nuzi and 
Tepe Gawra. Only those who were charged with the supervision of th« 
field work at those two sites could appreciate the full extent and value 
of Barton’s efforts in that connection. 

But neither the long shelf of Barton’s published contributions nor th« 
record of his participation in the work of larger scientific bodies can fully 
indicate the influence of the man. To the host of colleagues and students 
who had the privilege of watching him work and being guided by him 
Barton will mean much more than what is contained in a number of 
learned tomes or has resulted from a series of wise decisions. For he has 
left with them also a profound sense of the reward that only the search 
for Truth can bestow. And no student can ask for greater inspiration. 


E. A. SpPEIsEr. 


Professor Speiser’s eloquent tribute to our departed friend has paid him 
merited homage as scholar, teacher and administrator. It is a matter of 
deep regret that Professor Montgomery is not physically able to join us 
in our eulogy of his colleague of many years. I wish to stress the debt 
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hich the Schools owe Barton’s memory for his faithful care of their 
inances during his long term as Secretary and Treasurer (1918-1934). 
‘hrough the difficult years when funds were scanty and every dollar had 
io be carefully husbanded, Barton watched over our budget with un- 
lagging patience. Insignificant though our resources then were, they were 
enough to make the work of the Schools possible if properly expended 
end not allowed to decrease any farther through carelessness or misplaced 
eenerosity. As director of the School in Jerusalem, to which nearly all 
the income of the Schools had to be devoted, from 1920 to 1929, I am in 
an exceptionally favorable position to appreciate his prudence and never- 
failing interest in our welfare. During my sabbatical year in America 
(1926-27) Barton organized my tour, in which I lectured over 120 times. 
The amount of correspondence involved was fantastic, but he scarcely 
ever made a slip in arranging the complicated itinerary and the even 
more complex question of dates, places, honoraria, etc. That year I often 
visited his home when I was in Philadelphia, and there I gained an 
ineffaceable impression of a great spirit, as kindly and honest as it was 
indefatigable. 
W. F. Avsricar. 





DR. BARTON’S EARLY CONTRIBUTION TO THE TRADITION OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Dr. George A. Barton will continue to be remembered as one of the 


outstanding pioneers in the founding and development of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. In the case of the Jerusalem School his 
active interest, as well as his unusual qualifications for pioneer leadership, 
led early to his appointment as annual director. It was in 1902 that he 
arrived and took up his residence in Palestine. As one looks back to these 
former days, he can but count it a rare privilege to have been a member 
of the small group that was mustered under his headship, with the Grand 
New Hotel as headquarters. 

Upon my arrival from Syria early in 1903, it became evident at once 
that Dr. Barton was having marked success in perpetuating and ex- 
panding the favorable reputation of the School, and also in establishing 
most cordial relations with other local archaeologists, as well as with 
kindred institutions. 

In addition to the instruction that was then being given, he recognized 
the importance of field tours, and was remarkably successful in gathering 
he equipment that our scant means permitted. His patience in nego- 
tlating with the Turkish authorities for the necessary permissions for our 

arious undertakings, his quiet persistence when the way was beset by 
ifficulties, as was not infrequently the case, have become a part of our 
School’s tradition. 

In those days there were very few roads, and saddle horses, together 

ith baggage animals, were requisite for all longer trips. With him, how- 
ver, the inconveniences of such arrangements and the annoyances that 

ere inevitable in the execution of our plans, never bulked large. Our 
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attention was kept centered upon our main objectives. And the same 
was true at a later time when two of us joined him for a trip of explora- 
tion by rail from Cairo to Luxor in the Egyptian temperature prevailing 
during the latter part of the month of May. 

With reference to the Jerusalem School it may be said that the plans 
adopted by Dr. Barton were those that have continued to unfold in eve: 
larger amplitude down through the succeeding years. Of Dr. Barton 
himself it may be added that always, even to the end, he was the same 
gracious, scholarly, friend and helper of an ever increasing fellowship of 
students and associates. 

Warren J. Mouton. 


SIR W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE 
1853-1942 


The news of the death of Sir Flinders Petrie will have reached America 
shortly after it was announced here. He died Tuesday evening, July 28 
at 8 P.M. At about 4 in the morning, my phone rang. It was a nurs 
from the Government hospital saying that Sir Flinders was breathing 
poorly, and would I have Lady Petrie come over to the hospital imme- 
diately. I went over to the other building and delivered the message to 
her. She refused a taxi, but walked over to the hospital, returning at 
breakfast time to say that he was doing not badly, and that he seemed 
to have a cold. His condition was somewhat improved during the day, 
although he was only semi-conscious. That night, while dozing, he simply 
slid away from life into his last long sleep. I almost believe that he died 
because he gave up. I reported in one of my recent news-letters his feeling 
about the modern world, and his desire to “ get out of it” inasmuch as 
he was no longer useful in it and inasmuch as it was such a dreadful place. 
His one son is a prisoner of war in Germany, and his daughter Anne is in 
Government service in England. Wednesday afternoon, we attended his 
funeral at the British Cemetery on Mount Zion. The services were con 
ducted by Canon Bridgeman. It is a beautiful cemetery. The services 
were short and attractive. Sir Flinders loved Jerusalem, and did not 
want ever to leave it. His wish has been fulfilled. His grave is very clos: 
to that of Dr. Fisher. Lady Petrie is remarkably calm and collected. 

Just the day before, in the course of one of a series of lectures that | 
gave last week on archaeology at the Newman School of Missions, I had 
devoted some minutes to evaluating the work that Sir Flinders had 
accomplished in over half a century of activity. In many ways he was : 
giant in our own day, but particularly was he a giant of yesterday. Hi 
fame will live long after him. All of us who are engaged in archaeologica 
pursuits stand on the shoulders of men like him, who pointed the wa 
which we follow today. It is true that in recent years younger men hav: 
moved beyond the milestones of progress that he had reached, but th 
accolades accorded to great pioneers will always be rightfully his. Born a 
Charlton on June 3, 1853, the son of William Petrie and Anne Flinders 
the daughter of Captain Matthew Flinders, Sir Flinders has left behin: 
him a name which does honour to his family and his country. I hav: 
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n several occasions met Australians out here whose eyes quickened with 
iterest when they heard that he was the grandson of Captain Flinders, 
ne of the early explorers of Australia. Quick, keen, energetic, stubborn, 
ill of wit and wisdom, with scientific interests of catholic scope, Sir 
linders lived long to accomplish much. In this, he has been greatly 
ssisted by the devoted labors of his wife, who has been secretary and 
usiness manager for him, and has done her best to further his interests. 
he will probably go on living at the School. 
A handsome man of heroic mold, Sir Flinders has epitomized many of 
he graces of our times. His interest in archaeology was one which made 
im deeply concerned about the present and future of man. He never 
red talking about the necessity of preserving the soil of a country, of 
building terraces as the ancients did, of digging cisterns in accordance 
vith ancient habits, of planting trees instead of cutting them down, of 
nriching land instead of progressively mining its soil of the very last 
ounce of its riches and giving it nothing in return. For him the record of 
the past was so clearly the primer of the future that he raged at those 
who blinded their sight and would not heed the signs of the times or look 
at larger issues from greater perspectives, and who had no sense of the 
sanctity of earth or man. Sir Flinders was a great man. We have much 
need of more of his like. 
NeELson GLUECK. 


Ten years ago Sir Flinders Petrie published a charming autobiography 
entitled Seventy Years in Archaeology, beginning with his own amateur 
excursions into numismatics and field archaeology when he was eight 
years old. One regrets that he was not well enough during the last year 
or two of his life to bring out a new edition of this book, under the title 
“ Eighty Years in Archaeology.” To few indeed is it given to pursue a 
vocation so indefatigably through an active career of nearly fourscore 
years! And certainly Petrie had no rival in the immense number of 
excavations which he directed or in the incredible number of books which 
he wrote himself in whole or in large part—their total number amounts 
to some ninety-eight! Several years ago an incautious visitor, hoping to 
ingratiate himself with the great man, told him, “I believe I have read 
all your books ”—probably thinking that there were half a dozen of them. 
\lways one who hated any form of pretence or hypocrisy, Petrie turned 
his back on his interlocutor and refused to pay any further attention to 
nim. 

Not only was Sir Flinders Petrie fabulously industrious; he was also 
mazingly original. To him the archaeologist must trace nearly all the 

indamental discoveries with regard to the principles of our science. 
hirty years before Reisner introduced modern methods of recording into 
1e excavator’s camp, Petrie insisted that no human artifact was too 
nimportant to be described, pictured, and located in the exact spot 
here it had been found. He discovered the importance of pottery for 
irposes of dating; he first recognized the nature of a Palestinian mound 
id excavated one stratigraphically; he revolutionized archaeological 
ironology by discovering the principle of sequence-dating; he insisted 
rs! 
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on using geology, chemistry, botany and other sciences as archaeologica 
clues long before it became the fashion in archaeological circles in general 
There can be no doubt that he was the greatest archaeological genius o 
modern times. His expedition in Sinai in 1905, when he was fifty-tw 
years old, was perhaps the high-water mark of his scientific career a 
such, though his reputation grew apace for many years. 

In 1926 he shifted his work entirely to Palestine, where he spen 
the rest of his life. During the following decade he remained just a 
indefatigable as ever, and quantities of material were recovered each yea 
from the mounds of the Negeb. However, he was no longer in the vai 
of progress; the school of Reisner and Fisher was in the ascendancy, an: 
Petrie’s scholarly star sank slowly. Even his virtues as a pioneer becam: 
weaknesses, since archaeology had passed beyond the pioneering stag: 
All his archaeological chronology of the past sixteen years requires r 
vision, much of it drastic; cf. my observations on the chronology of Tel 
el-‘Ajjil, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1938, pp. 337-359. Yet his careful record 
of locus and level provide the material for checking and revising his ow: 
chronology; altogether too many younger men have failed to provide th: 
data with which others can control their observations. 

In the summer of 1935 Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie, together with th: 
library and office of the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, move: 
into the building of the American School in Jerusalem, where they wer 
to remain our honored and beloved guests for years. Nelson Glueck ha 
written eloquently of Petrie’s personality and greatness of heart; I cai 
only echo his words. The death of Petrie and Reisner brings an end t 
the second volume in the history of Near-Eastern archaeology, a volume 
which comes fittingly to a close amid the thunder of bombs. Bitterly 
these great students of the human past recognized that man had lived 
long without learning much, that each revolution of civilization (to use 
Petrie’s own phrase) ends in more terrible castastrophe, because men wil 
not learn from the experience of the past. It is our duty to carry on wher 
Petrie and Reisner have laid down the torch. 


W. F. Avsricnrt. 


GEORGE ANDREW REISNER 
1867-1942 


George Reisner was born in Indianapolis and should be given a ver 
high place among the Hoosier intellectuals of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
for he was one of the greatest field archaeologists of his time. He received 
most of his higher education at Harvard University, taking the A. B. in 
1891, and the Ph. D. in 1893. In 1939 his University gave him the hon- 
orary degree of Litt. D. His graduate study was in the field of Semitic 
languages, and on receiving a traveling fellowship from Harvard he went 
to Germany to study cuneiform at Géttingen and Egyptian under Erman 
at Berlin. He published in 1896 a selection of cuneiform hymns of the 
Greek period. He also studied temple documents from Telloh which he 
published in 1901. Two years after he received the doctorate, he was 
appointed an assistant in the Egyptian Department of the Berlin Mu- 
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eum for a year, a post very rarely held by a foreigner. The following 
ear he was an instructor at Harvard and in 1897 began his many years 
f work in Egypt, with an appointment to the distinguished catalogue 
taff of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. To the great series constituting 
the Catalogue Général of the Egyptian Museum he contributed volumes 
on Amulets (1907) and Models of Ships and Boats (1913). He also 
studied the Canopic jars of the Cairo Museum and some of the results 
f his researches appeared in an important article in the Zeitschrift fiir 
igyptische Sprache for 1899. At about this time Reisner was able to 
interest Mrs. George Hearst, the widow of the former senator from 
California, in archaeological research, and in 1899 he received from the 
University of California appointments as Hearst Lecturer in Egyptology 
and Director of the Hearst Expedition to Egypt. Reisner did not serve 
an apprenticeship under some other field-worker but began as his own 
master, having only the knowledge which he gleaned from older field 
archaeologists. When he began his work Petrie’s system was the most 
advanced and scientific in the field of Egyptian archaeology. Reisner 
developed a system of his own for recording his finds and his method 
became the most elaborate and meticulous that has been used in Egypt. 
He was the author of many important advances in scientific recording 
procedures. 

One of the results of the Hearst Expedition was the acquisition of the 
well-known Hearst Medical Papyrus now at the University of California, 
which Reisner published in facsimile with introduction and vocabulary in 
1905. The excavation undertaken by the California Expedition took place 
chiefly at the early dynastic cemeteries at Nag* ed-Deir, near Girgeh in 
Upper Egypt and at the Gizeh pyramids after 1902. Three volumes have 
been published on the Nag* ed-Deir work, two by Reisner himself. 

In 1905 Reisner returned to the Harvard Faculty as an assistant pro- 
fessor and made plans for a joint expedition of that University and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. For the rest of his life (more than thirty- 
five years) he directed this expedition and he will be remembered chiefly 
for the work he did in this capacity in the Siidan, and above all for the 
continuation of his work in the royal and private cemeteries about the 
pyramids at Gizeh. Reisner established himself at the pyramids and 
during many years he left the site only for short periods in summer and 
often remained in Egypt throughout the year, taking no respite from 
his work. 

At intervals from 1913 to 1925 Reisner worked also in the Sadan at 
various sites about Napata and Meroé, where the remains date from 
2000 B. C. to the Christian era. He also directed the Harvard Expedition 

Samaria in Palestine. After the last war he brought out two volumes 

| his work at Kerma in the Siidan and two others on Samaria. Much 
important material is to be found in Reisner’s many articles in the 

ulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in which institution he 
came Curator of the Egyptian Department in 1910. Reisner’s wife and 
caughter spent a great deal of time with him at the pyramids and helped 
iim in many ways, especially when his sight began to fail in his latter 
vears. His daughter learned Egyptian under his tuition and collaborated 
ith her father in several articles in learned journals. 
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During his many years of work Reisner greatly enriched the collections 
of the Cairo Museum and of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the most 
spectacular of his finds probably being the famous gold-plated furniture 
of Queen Hetep-heres, but to his colleagues even more valuable is the 
multitude of careful observations recorded ii his volumes on the results 
of his Gizeh work (Mycerinus, 1931, Development of the Egyptian Tomb 
1936, and a history of the Gizeh necropolis now in press), and in his 
articles in a large number of learned journals. 

Those who are fortunate enough to have been associated intimately 
with Reisner honor him not only as a scholar of great industry, pene 
tration and wisdom, but as a man devoted to truth, considerate of thos 


about him and regardless of self. 
LupLtow Butt. 


To Palestinian archaeologists the name of George Andrew Reisne1 
means almost as much as it does to Egyptologists, since he was the fathe: 
of the field-methods which revolutionized the practice of Palestinia: 
archaeology after the First World War. The superiority of the method 
employed by leading Palestinian archaeologists to those employed unti 
very recently in most other regions of Southwestern Asia, is well known 
to specialists—and this superiority is due both directly and indirectly to 
the teaching and example of Clarence Stanley Fisher (see BuLLETIN, No. 
83, pp. 2-4), one of Reisner’s ablest pupils. Through Fisher, who was 
connected with them during the last sixteen years of his life, the American 
Schools of Oriental Research owe a profound debt to the memory of 
Reisner. Even the two monumental volumes of his Samaria are perhaps 
far less important in a final analysis than his indirect impact on Pales 
tinian archaeology. Both through Dr. Fisher and directly, I acknowledg: 
my personal debt to this great man, who rose high above all his contem 
poraries in the permanent value of his archaeological achievements.— 
Just as I wrote these lines I received the current number of the American 
Journal of Archaeology, containing a sympathetic sketch of Reisner by 
one of his associates, Mr. Dows Dunham (AJA, 1942, pp. 410-412, witl 
photo). I should like to associate myself with every word of both Di 
Bull’s and Mr. Dunham’s tributes. 

W. F. Avsricur. 


SOME EARLY JEWISH ARCHITECTURAL VESTIGES FROM JERAS! 


A. H. DeTweILer 

The Discovery 

A careful inspection of the fallen debris lying on the surface aroun 
the large arch south of the village of Jerash disclosed various pieces « 
a Doric order which seemed to bear no definite architectural relation t 
the arch. The building was surveyed in the spring of 1931, and whil 
we measured the top of the remaining structure several more pieces we! 
found in situ beneath the topmost remaining layer of the interior fil 
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See Fig. 1,1) Other fragments were disclosed among the fallen elements 
f the superstructure uncovered during the season of 1933 and 1934. 
‘hese excavations resulted in the finding of an inscription that fixed the 
ate of the construction of the arch as 130 A.D. This inscription also 
etermined the terminus ad quem for the fragments, since they were 
bviously used only as scrap stone in the interior fill. 

The finds consisted of five sections of an architrave and frieze of Doric 
rder, three from among the fallen debris and two from the top of the 
‘ch. Portions of three Corinthianesque capitals were also found in the 
‘bris, one in fair condition and the others merely fragments. In addition 
number of pieces of molding were uncovered in various stages of deteri- 

oration and of various orders. 


Description of the Fragments 

The pieces were cut from a soft limestone, called by the villagers nari. 
The stone cuts very easily but weathers badly, so that in the larger 
Roman monuments of Jerash, such as the arch, it was used only in the 
interior fill. The blocks of stone containing the triglyphs and metopes 
which were found in the debris were similar in details of construction. 
Each had projecting lugs on both sides, indicating that they were prob- 

ably voussoirs of a flat arch. Two of the pieces were complete in the 
horizontal dimension, one measuring 0.33 m. and the other 0.35 m. in 
width. In height they were about the same, the better preserved being 
0.59 m. and the other 0.58 m. high, which would indicate that the latter 
was almost complete in spite of its battered condition. Each fragment of 
the architrave consisted of a complete metope ca. 0.25 m. wide plus two 
glyphs. Crowning the piece was a fillet ca. 0.04 m. wide which projected 

slightly from a splay ca. 0.25 m. wide. Beneath the glyphs and the metope 
was the taenia, a continuous band ca. 0.035 m. wide. No regula was used, 
and each fragment contained one and one-half guttae. The latter were 
crudely cut and did not have the customary relationship to the glyphs 
above. (See Fig. 2,1 and 2) The architrave was a plain surface 0.195 m. 
high. The one metope was decorated with an amphora cut in high relief 
and oecupied the full height. The mouth of the amphora was very large 
and had two wavy projections that returned to the jar just above the 
point of greatest bulge, forming handles. It rests on a splayed base 
directly upon the taenia. (See Fig. 2,2 and Fig. 1, 3) 

The metope of the other fragment contained an image of a standing 
fowl in fairly high relief. The body, wings, tail and legs could be seen in 
some detail, but the head was missing along with that corner of the 
block. (See Fig. 2,1 and Fig. 1, 4) 

The other two entablature sections seen in the fill at the top of the 
arch could not be accurately measured due to their position. (See 
Fig. 1,1) They seemed to be of the same general character as the rest, 
one with the metope filled with a large rosette and the other metope 

invisible. An additional small fragment of an entablature was also dis- 

»vered in the debris. In this case only a section of the architrave was 

reserved with the lower half of the frieze including half a rosette and 

portion of two glyphs and guttae. This fragment was considerably 
longer than any of the others that could be measured. 
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The capitals were cut from the same type of limestone as the fragments 
rom the entablature. (See Fig. 1, 2 and Fig. 2, 4) One capital was 
uirly complete in mass while the other two fragments represented only 
arts of capitals. The fairly complete capital consisted of a bell resting 









































Fig. 2. Reconstruction of Jewish architectural fragments from Jerash. 


mn a small fillet band and was practically unadorned. Halfway up small 
eaves projected and drooped for a short distance, being almost too badly 
veathered to be recognized as such. Large volutes rose at the four 
‘orners from these leaves and were likewise plain. The volutes supported 
. simple abacus consisting of a small cyma reversa with a fillet band 
tbove that; the two were ca. .055 m. wide. Between each volute rising 
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vertically from the leaves was a forklike affair with semi-circular prongs 
This latter element was considerably smaller on the two fragments thar 
on the almost complete capital. In addition more than one set of prong 
was visible on the latter capital. 


Discussion of the Origin of the Materials 

The best preserved fragments were the pieces of the Doric entablature 
The unique features of these were, of course, the decorated metopes an 
the absence of the regulae from beneath the triglyphs. Another featur: 
was the presence of the guttae attached directly to the taenia. I 
addition it must be assumed that only three very large guttae were use: 
instead of the customary six. These peculiarities delimit the comparativ: 
material that could be used for dating purposes. 

A number of instances occur of the use of the triglyph and metop: 
between two continuous fillets without the regulae or guttae. This wa 
evidently a common motif among the Nabataeans and has been foun: 
by Glueck in his explorations in southern Transjordan;? it occurs on th: 
pre-Roman * tombs as well as on the so-called Roman tombs of Petra. 
Certainly the Roman occupation of Petra in 106 A. D. would have bee: 
primarily military with the arts and crafts still mainly in the hands o 
local artisans; for this reason we may assume that the motif was 
Nabataean. Some instances occurred in Petra‘ of the use of the guttae 
correct in number and position in relation to the triglyphs, but without 
the regula. The latter usage was usually in connection with an elaboraté 
molding which served as the bottom element of the frieze; the guttae wer 
attached directly to this element. 

Closer parallels were found among the monuments of the first and 
second centuries credited to the Hebrews. Many of them are char 
acterized by the unorthodox use of the guttae. Deir ed-Derb, ascribed 
to the Hellenistic Jewish period by Savignac * on account of the “ hybrid 
character of its architecture” uses eight guttae without the regu: 
beneath the triglyphs. 

Other parallels are found in great profusion in and near Jerusalem 
Here most of the tombs seem to date to the Hellenistic Jewish period 
and are also what Savignac calls “hybrid architecture.” Variation 
include the so-called Tomb of St. James ® in which the frieze contain 
triglyphs with no regula and only three guttae, almost exactly like the 
Jerash examples; in this case the order is complete even to the Dori 
shaft. Another variation is to be found nearby in the order of the so 
called Tomb of Absalom,’ where the triglyphs have the usual regul: 
beneath them but with four guttae, while the order of the shaft belov 
is Ionic. 

The Tomb of the Kings ® also uses a Doric order, the remaining frag 

1 At Dhat Ras; see Explorations III, Annual A. 8.0. R., XVIII-XIX, p. 64, Fig. 3: 

2 See Briinnow and Domaszewski, Die Provincia Arabia, I, p. 154, Fig. 171. 

3 Tbid., pp. 160-166 ff., Figs. 182, 185, 189, 190, 191. 

‘ Tbid., pp. 168, 177, 187: Figs. 192, 200 on the Qasr Fir‘aun, 220 on ed-Dér. 

5 Revue Biblique, N.S. 7 (1910), p. 127. 

® Cassas, Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie, in folio 1799, tom. iii, Pl, XXXVI. 

™DeSauley, Voyage. Atlas, Pl, XX XVIII. 

8 Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, II, Pl. 27. 
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1ents indicating that the order was of a more orthodox type. De Vogiié 

ives an illustration of a tomb near Jerusalem called the Tomb of 
«|-Messaneh ® which he groups with the Jewish tombs of Jerusalem. Here 

zain the regula is missing and the guttae number seven, thus indicating 
ie hybrid and therefore Jewish character of the tomb. 

Before leaving the tombs in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, the simi- 
larity between the molding shown in Fig. 2, 3 and the crowning member 
of the order of several of the tombs in the Kedron valley such as the 

omb of Absalom, the Tomb of Zechariah and the so-called Monolith *° 
can be shown. It has that Egyptian character which Perrot and Chipiez 
emphasized.! This molding is still in situ in the arch and is difficult to 
measure accurately. 

The synagogue at Irbid (Arbela) in Galilee used a Doric frieze on an 
inner colonnade.’* Watzinger quotes Carmoly who says that the building 
was attributed to the Rabbi Nitai (2nd century A.D.) by the Rabbis 
Isaac Schelo and Samuel bar Simson, two travelers of the Middle Ages."* 
The fragment from this order indicated that the triglyphs had no regula 
beneath the taenia and that four guttae were used. This example is 
later than the Jerash fragments but does indicate. Jewish architectural 
usage. 

The two metopes afford another indication of the Hebrew background 
of the fragments. Watzinger gives several illustrations of the use of the 
vase. The north door of the synagogue at en-Nabratén ™* contains a 
much more elaborate example than the Jerash fragment, but does 
indicate the usage of the symbol even though the monument may belong 
to the second century A.D. The ruins of the synagogue at Sélan™ 
likewise had a similar vase on one of the fragments. Garrucci ** shows 
several fragments of glass vessels that use the vase in connection with 
the Torah shrine. This element again appears on a Palestinian rock-cut 
tomb at Khirbet Kefr Beita,‘7 no doubt a Jewish tomb. Several other 
instances are also listed by Watzinger.** 

A parallel for the use of the fowl occurs in the above-mentioned frag- 
ments of glass vessels in Garrucci,’® where they flank the Torah shrine. 
These fowl are depicted much as they are on the Jerash fragments. 

The parallels mentioned above would seem to indicate that the Jerash 
fragments had more in common with known Jewish monuments of the 
early years of the Christian era than with the work of the Nabataeans. 

Two other examples also found in the debris below the arch at Jerash 
lend support to the Jewish derivation of the fragments. From the condi- 


De Vogiié, Le Temple de Jerusalem, Paris, 1864, p. 47, Fig. 29. 

Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, Judaea, Syria and Asia Minor, 
w York, 1890, I, p. 279, Fig. 189. 

1 Thid., p. 278. 

*Kohl and Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galilaea, Leipzig, 1916, p. 69, Fig. 131. 
‘ Thid., p. 59. 

‘ Tbid., p. 104, Abb. 199. 

®* Tbid., p. 192, Abb. 300. 

° Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Christiana, VI, Tav. 490, 1, 2, 4, 6. 

7 Conder and Kitchener, Survey of Western Palestine, Memoirs, II, p. 239. 

® Kohl and Watzinger, Antike Synagogen in Galilda, note on p. 192. 

° Garruci, op. cit., VI, Tav. 490, 6, 7. 
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tion and type of the stone it would seem likely that they came from th: 
same monument. They consisted of several badly weathered capital 
and the parts of capitals described above. The details were in most case 
too formless to be of use in comparing them with other capitals. Th 
only feature that seemed unique was the central element of one of th 
capitals ( see Fig. 1, 2, and Fig. 2,4). Here the pronged device that ros 
from the top acanthus row resembles the same element on a capital a 
Capernaum *° which was undoubtedly a seven-branched candlestick 
The resemblance is not too close since the Jerash example is in poo 
condition, but it does lend some additional support to the theory of th 
Jewish origin of the fragments. The other fragment that lends mino 
support to our theory is the section of a cavetto very like the crownin 
molding in several of the tombs in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. It i 
generally described as the Egyptian motif on a Hebrew tomb by suc! 
writers as Perrot and Chipiez.*1 Other smaller fragments were found 
including sections of engaged Ionic columns and small portions of 
cornice with a few dentils; all were much too fragmentary to be o 
assistance in determining their origin. (See Fig. 2, 5) 

It is very difficult to determine the type of monument to which thes 
fragments once belonged. The triglyphs were certainly part of a flat arch 
which was perhaps the entrance to a free-standing tomb similar to thos 
in Jerusalem. This hypothesis receives further support if it is assumed 
that the builders of the Triumphal Arch used material found in th: 
immediate neighborhood, since the Jews preferred to build their tombs 
on an eminence overlooking the city (as in Jerusalem). If, however, i 
is assumed that the fragments came from the city either when it was 
cleaned up after its capture in 68 A. D. or at the time of the building of 
the arch, it is difficult to determine their purpose except that they wer 
part, as is stated above, of the flat arch of a monumental entrance, 
possibly of a Jewish public building such as a synagogue. 

The capitals could have originated from almost any source; they seem 
to have no connection with the triglyphs mentioned above unless the 
architecture was even more hybrid than any available parallel indicates. 

The other fragments cannot be presented as evidence since they were 
not clearly visible. It was possible to determine that a rosette decorated 
the metope. This device was common in both the Nabataean and Jewish 
monuments of this period and is therefore scarcely useful in determining 
the origin of the material. The fragmentary section of the entablature 
with part of a rosette also falls into this catagory. 


Conclusion 

These fragments are apparently the earliest examples of Jewish archi- 
tecture in Jerash. Since they were found in the fill of the arch and since 
they were badly weathered, it is logical to assume that they came from 
a building or buildings wrecked during the expedition sent by Vespasian 
under Lucius Annius against Jerash in 68 A.D. Josephus in his fourth 
book 2? tells of the expedition and how the city was stormed. T! 


20 Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, Pl. VII, c. 
21 Perrot and Chipiez, op. ctt., p. 227. 
22 Bel. Jud. IV, 487-488; H. St. J. Thackeray, Loeb ed. of Josephus. 
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tendency has been to minimize the extent of the damage,”* but this new 
evidence does suggest that at least some damage was done at that time. 
[t also indicates that the Jews were eliminated from the life of the city 
‘o such an extent that not long afterwards the stones from their buildings 
ould be used as the interior fill of a Roman monument. 


TOMBS OF THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM FROM BAGHUZ 
ON THE MIDDLE EUPHRATES 


Rosert M. ENGBERG 


Several years ago the Yale University expedition to Dura-Europos 
sent a detachment to explore a series of tombs on the other side of the 
Euphrates and a few miles downstream. The work was in charge of 
Comte du Mesnil du Buisson and Dr. Nicholas Toll. At the request of 
Professors Michael I. Rostovtzeff and Frank E. Brown the present writer 
is happy to report on some of these tombs from a site called Baghiz. 
Most of the tombs under consideration apparently originated in the early 
centuries of the second millennium. No ceramic evolution is indicated, a 
condition also reflected in the bronze weapons which were numerous and 
for the most part identical in each tomb. The proximity of this site to 
Mari, five miles away, which at this time (just prior to the period of 
Hammurabi) was a flourishing city, lends significance to the discoveries 
made there. Moreover, the materials found at Baghtiz may help to 
illustrate some aspects of the culture of Mari, little enough of which is 
known at present so far as material culture is concerned. The Baghiz 
tombs, of which over 200 were discovered, seem to have been typical of 
a large population, but one which was evidently not derived from a low 
tell which stands a quarter of a mile away. This tell has produced only 
Samarra ware, much earlier than any of the material from the tombs. 
The town site of the tomb-people has not been found. 

It is regretted that all the interesting and important finds from Baghiz 
cannot be treated at this time. The photographs, negatives, plans and 
notes which would be the basis for a complete report have unfortunately 
been made inaccessible by the war. All of the photographs are in New 
Haven, but temporarily they lose some of their value because the nega- 
tives, plans and notes are abroad, presumably in Prague and Paris. The 
writer has therefore been dependent upon such notations as exist on the 
photographs, together with the complementary assistance of Dr. Toll’s 
memory, which has been remarkable and invaluable. When the war is 
over we hope that all evidence from this important site can be brought 
together for a fuller and more satisfactory presentation. 

The tombs under consideration were located on knolls between the 
lluvial plain and the steep valley cliffs. They seem to have been of a 
ingle period and usually contained but one flexed burial. In one instance 
he excavators found a second Parthian interment. Dr. Toll has drawn 


*8 Kraeling, Gerasa, p. 45. 
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from memory and with the aid of site photographs a typical plan anc 
section of these tombs (Fig. 1). They were comparatively simple, con 
sisting essentially of a rock-lined, rectangular chamber dug a few feet int: 
the ground, and covered with heavy flat slabs of stone and then earth 




















Fig. 1. Typical plan and section of early Baghfz tomb. 


The burial spot was marked with a circle or oval, and in one case a roug! 


rectangle, of stones. 

Those photographs which show tomb details reveal the presence o 
several types of pottery vessels which were used for funerary offerings 
One of these types (Fig. 2) has been established as characteristic fo 
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Typical vase from early tombs at Baghiz. 


Fig. 3. Bronze weapons from Baghtz. 
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the tombs.’ This is fortunate for a further reason. The vessel in Fig. 2 
is from a tomb known as Z121, from which also came some bronze 
weapons. Those which we know came from this tomb are illustrated in 
Fig. 3, and a close examination of the markings on the axe-head indicate: 
that it is the one lying on the tomb floor in Fig. 4. While the last- 
mentioned probability cannot be definitely established at present, it is at 
least clear that the axe-heads in question are of the same type and can 
be used at Baghiz for correlation purposes. 


Fig. 4. Early tomb at Baghiz. 


It seems definite that the pottery type illustrated in Fig. 2, which is 
representative of several dozen other vessels recorded on photographs in 
New Haven, is very close in form to a type known from Stratum H at 
Hamath.? The city represented by this stratum flourished during the 
first part of the second millennium, as accordingly did Baghtiz if th« 
pottery comparison is valid. The Baghiz pottery can be still further 


1 Five vessels are in New Haven at the Gallery of Fine Arts. A generalized descrip 
tion of the type, based on an examination of these five and of photographs of many 
others, follows: wheel-made, grayish brown clay, burnt to buff on surface, well fired 
neck frequently grooved or comb-incised, upper body often marked with cursive paint 
strokes as in Fig. 2, base invariably a broad inverted cone about % inch in height 
None of these vessels could have stood unsupported on a flat surface since they had 
only a single point of contact. 

* Harald Ingholt, Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles @ Hama en 
Syrie (1932-1938), Copenhagen, 1940, Pl. XVI, 3. [I should date Stratum H cir 


1900-1700 B. C—wW. F. A.] 
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orrelated with Palestinian forms of this period,® with the result we may 
eel all the more assured a date in the early part of the second millennium 
s correct. Each jar, according to Dr. Toll, contained a small bronze cone 
yerforated in several places. It is believed that the cone was part of a 
lrinking apparatus of which the remainder, being a tube of organic 
naterial, has disappeared. The purpose of the perforations was doubtless 
o prevent chaff or like substance from being drawn into the drinker’s 


nouth. 


Fig. 5. Remains of wooden furniture from an early tomb at Baghiz. 


Because of the association of pottery and bronzes it appears that the 
elongate axe-head type from Baghtz is a typical cultural product of the 
early second millennium.‘ It is particularly interesting to observe that 
the axe-head in Fig. 4 is mounted on a wooden shaft with a peculiar 
curve at the handle end, and an unexpected extension of the shaft beyond 
the axe-head at the opposite end. |The adult humerus lying next to it 
serves as a rough scale to indicate that the shaft was about twenty-five 
to twenty-eight inches long. 

The curved handle of the shaft, while its purpose is not at all clear, finds 
ts counterpart in several XIIth Dynasty wall paintings from Egypt. 


*P. L. O. Guy and R. M. Engberg, Megiddo Tombs, Pl. 29, no, 12. Details of rim 
ind base are especially close. 

4 Cf. Claude F.-A. Schaeffer in Syria XIII, Pl. XIII, 4 and p. 19 (second stratum at 
Ras Shamra); Pierre Montet, Byblos et Vl Egypte, pp. 247-48, nos. 940-41; Kurt 
Galling, Biblisches Reallewikon, cols. 65-68; Carl Watzinger, Denkmdler Paldstinas, 


I, p. 34. 
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At Beni-hasan,° for instance, the curved handle is almost exactly dupli- 
cated and is associated with a bearded Semite, whereas Egyptians in 
the same setting wield straight-handled axe-shafts. Other evidence, how- 
ever, shows that the curved handle was equally Egyptian, since from Old 
Kingdom times at least it had been used as a hieroglyphic determinative,° 
although with a different type of blade as distinguished from the Syrian 
blade in Fig. 3. The Syrian type of blade with an “ eye ” to accommodat« 


Bronze weapons from Baghiz. 


(For seale see Fig. 3). 


the shaft seems to have developed naturally out of earlier Asiatic forms 
as seen, for instance, at Ur.’ 

The well preserved condition of the wooden shaft from Baghtz sug 
gests that other pieces of wood found in these tombs may yield informa- 
tion not usually supplied by Near Eastern deposits outside of Egypt. 
Remains of a round-topped table with four legs and several beds upon 
which the deceased were laid are reported by Dr. Toll. Fig. 5 shows 

5 Percy Newberry, Bent Hasan I, XLVII. See also R. Lepsius, Denkmdler aus 
Aegypten und Ethiopien, Abt. II, Pl. 126. [This scene dates from the first quarter 
of the twentieth century B. C.—W. F. A.] 

® Alan H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Sign-list, T 7. 

7 (Sir) C. Leonard Woolley, Ur Excavations II, Pl. 224 A, 14-15. [For the type of 
axe in question see also the fully documented treatment by H. Bonnet, Die Waffen 
der Volker des alten Orients, pp. 30-34.—W. F. A.] 
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th a bed and a table. The dark outlined angle back of the flexed 
eleton is part of the wooden framework of a bed which collapsed and 
me to rest upon the tomb floor. At the left side of the photograph 
» smaller of the two bowls still reposes on a section of the round 
jle-top. The other bowl doubtless stood on the table also. The 
ittered table legs are visible, as is the remainder of the table-top in the 
idow at the left side of the illustration. The excavators also found 
traces of covering which had been thrown over the deceased on their 
yurial cots, but no identification of fabrics could be made. 
in this short notice on the materials from Baghtz we include another 
group of weapons (Fig. 6). The pottery context is not available, but the 
sence of the axe-head, of the same type as the one from Tomb Z 121, 
‘ms to establish the chronology. This figure is presented principally 
‘the lance head at the top which is identical in form and workmanship 
ith a number found in Syria and Palestine in association with early 
second-millennium pottery.* Together with the pottery and axe-heads it 
serves as another connecting link between Baghiz and territory to the 
est and southwest, and clearly indicates the extent of the cultural 
community which existed at that time from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean. 


A VOTIVE STELE ERECTED BY BEN-HADAD I OF DAMASCUS 
TO THE GOD MELCARTH 


W. F. Asricut 


Royal inscriptions of the ninth century B. C. from Palestine and Syria 
have not been discovered hitherto in any considerable number. In fact, 
only two steles with royal inscriptions of this century have yet become 
known, the famous Mesha Stone, erected by Mesha of Moab (II Kings 
3:4) about 830 B.C., and the stele of Kilamuwa king of Sham/’al 
(Zencirli) in northern Syria, carved about the same time or a little later. 
The latter stele is in standard Canaanite (Phoenician); the former is in 
a dialect related to the language of northern Israel as we know it from the 
Ostraca of Samaria, but not identical with it. The addition of a new 
inscribed stele to the two already known, is accordingly a matter of 
unusual archaeological interest. Moreover, it is the first inscribed monu- 
ment of significance found bearing the name of a king of Damascus 
(Aram). Since the kings of Damascus were hereditary foes of Israel for 
a century and a half, the absence of such documents has seriously em- 
barrassed historians.’ Quite aside from its direct historical significance is 
the fact that it must be nearly a century older than the next oldest 
Aramaic inscription of any length, the stele of Zakir king of Hamath 


* Megiddo Tombs, Fig. 170 and p. 164. Note references to contemporary examples 
from Syria and Crete. 

+ The clearest picture of the state of our knowledge up to very recently was given 
by E. G. Kraeling in his still valuable Aram and Israel (1918), pp. 46 ff. See also 
C'mstead’s History of Palestine and Syria, Chap. XXIII ff. 
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Fig. 1. Melearth stele of Ben-hadad. 


(Courtesy of M. Maurice Dunand). 
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nd Lu‘ash, which was probably set up about 775 B.C.* It is not the 
ldest Aramaic inscription now known, since that distinction goes to a 
hort epigraph from Gozan (Tell Halaf), which was published only two 
ears ago.® 

Last year the eminent excavator of Byblus, now director of antiquities 
a Syria, M. Maurice Dunand, published the stele reproduced herewith 
s Fig. 1, in the Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, Vol. III, pp. 65-76, under 
ne title, “ Stele araméenne dédiée a Melqart.” I owe my knowledge of 
this article to M. Dunand’s kindness in sending me a copy, since com- 
munications are extremely difficult, and it is very hard to get any books 
or periodicals through. M. Dunand has given an excellent translation and 
interpretation of the five-line inscription below the figure of the god Mel- 
carth. In my reproduction (Fig. 2) I have traced the characters from 


Bah OY Deke 457 a 


Fig. 2. Reconstruction of Ben-hadad inscription. 

Dunand’s facsimile, with occasional corrections in detail from the photo- 
graph and with the restored text of line 2, which Dunand gave up as 
a bad job. I shall transcribe the reconstructed text in Hebrew and Latin 
characters, followed by translation and defense of my restorations. The 
rest of the article will be devoted to some remarks on the bearing of 
this new stele on the history and religion of Syria and Palestine in the 
early ninth century B.C. 
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* The best historical interpretation of the Zakir Stele has been given by M. Noth 


(Zeits, Deutsch, Pal.-Ver., 1929, pp. 


124-141). 


One mistake, his rejection of the 


orrect equation ’ps of the stele = modern Afis, was corrected by the writer (BuL- 
ETIN, No. 49, p. 31), and has since been rectified by Noth. 


3See J. Friedrich in Die Inschriften vom Tell Halaf (1940), 
Lang., 1941, pp. 


nond A. Bowman, Am. Jour, Sem. 


pp. 68-70, and Ray- 


359-367. I hope to treat this 


nteresting little inscription elsewhere in the near future. 
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“ The stele * which Bir-Hadad,’ son of Tab-Ramman * son of Hadyan 
king of Aram, set up for his lord Milgart, (the stele) which he vowed t) 
him when (lit., and) he hearkened to his voice.” 

The rendering differs from that of Dunand only in restoring the nam: 
of the father and grandfather of the king in line 2 and in translating n: 
in 4 as “ he vowed ” instead of “ he protected.” Both changes seem quit 
certain to me. In the first place, as we shall see below, biblical historia: 
have been mistaken in distinguishing between Ben-hadad son of Tal 
rimmon son of Hezion, the contemporary of Asa and Baasha (I Kin; 
15: 18), and Ben-hadad the contemporary of Elijah and Elisha. The fir 
two kings of this name are one and the same, and must both be call 
Ben-hadad I, while Ben-hadad son of Hazael (the Bir-Hadad son o/ 
Hazael of the Zakir Stele) becomes Ben-hadad II instead of III. A 
occasional biblical scholar has recognized this possibility * but most hav 
not, so Dunand could not reach any other conclusion than a non lique 
with regard to the identity of the author of our stele. The first charact: 
in the name of Ben-hadad’s father is teth and the last is clear nu 
(not pe), while the traces of the second and third characters lend then 
selves perfectly to the reading beth-resh—in fact the third can scarce] 
be anything but resh. The number of letters in line 2, according to m 
reconstruction, is exactly right; compare with its 15 letters the 16 « 
line 3 and the 15 of line 4! 


The other change in translation is minor: nzr is merely Canaanizing orthograph 
for ndr, “to vow,” Arab. ndr, Can. nzr (in nazir, “a person who is vowed to divir 
service”), Ugaritic and Hebrew ndr; parallels are extremely common: e. g., in tl 
Zakir Stele we find Mlz for Mld (Assyrian Melid), Hzrk for Hdrk (Biblical “ Ha 
rach,” Assyrian Hatarikka), tzhl for tdhl (normal Aramaic), “thou shalt (not 
fear.” All it means is that the Aramaeans employed Phoenician (Canaanite 
spelling wherever possible, and consequently rendered their own d (which had not yet 
becomes d initially or after a consonant, as in later centuries) with the characte: 
“deleth. There was no longer any d in South Canaanite or Hebrew, so Aramaic d 
appears. there as 2—e.g., in the name Hadad-‘ezer, Aram, *Hadad-‘idr (i), cuneiforn 
Adad-idri.—It may be added that the syntactic anacoluthon in line 4 is typical, and 
may frequently be paralleled. 


What is the date of the script, to judge from epigraphic criteria only, 


*M. Dunand has accidentally overlooked the fact that there is a perfect parallel t 
the first three words of our stele in the first three words of the Zakir Stele. 

° The vocalization Bir-Hadad instead of the later Bar-Hadad is established by 
number of Assyrian transcriptions, particularly Bir-Dadda (i.e., Bir-Dad), on whi 
ef. my remarks Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., XLIV (1927), p. 33. 

* There are many parallels for this formation in Aramaic and Assyrian names « 
the Neo-Assyrian period. 

7 This name is particularly interesting, since it was also borne by the father of th 
Aramaic king Kapara of Gozan (Tell Halif), who may have been born a couple of 
decades before his Syrian namesake. We ean fix the original consonants of the nan 
by the cuneiform Hadidnu, Ugaritic Hdyn (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1935, 229, where 
have dated Kapara a century too high), and Hebrew-Canaanite Hzyn for older Hzyn 
they can have been only hdw or hdy. Incidentally, the verbal riches of Classica 
Arabic furnish us with a probably correct etymology: Hadyén = Arab. hadwd’, “ 
person having pendulous ears.” Such names were common at that time—My forme 
tentative combination of the name Hzyn of the Bible with Accadian hazidnu ( Amorit 
loanword) and Egyptian Htyn (Ha-ti-ya-na), The Vocalization of the Egyptia) 
Syllabic Orthography, p. 52, XII. A. 5, may now be abandoned 4s less probable. 

®E.g., T. K. Cheyne in Encyclopaedia Biblica, I, 531 f. 
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cisregarding historical data? There can be no doubt that the script fits 

‘atly into the period between the type represented by the Phoenician 
inseriptions of Cyprus and Sardinia which I discussed in Butiettin, No. 
63, pp. 14-22, and the Gezer Calendar, on the one hand, and the steles of 
Mesha and Kilamuwa, on the other. The mem is simply the Gezer mem 
sifted about 30° in counter-clockwise direction, and is appreciably more 
archaic than the Mesha mem or the Hazael mem.’ Yodh, nun, beth and 
zayim are more archaic than these characters are in inscriptions dating 
after cir. 840 B.C. The he has an unusually archaic appearance, which I 
cannot quite duplicate elsewhere. The kaph ?° resembles the kaph of the 
Mesha Stone very closely, if the missing stroke is added. .All in all, I 
should date the script between cir. 875 and 825 B. C., as extreme limits, 
and I should prefer a date about the middle of the century or a very 
little earlier—in round numbers about 850 B.C." 

The script thus points to the reign of the Ben-hadad who was Ahab’s 
bitter foe, whereas the patronymic makes it certain that this Ben-hadad 
was the biblical Ben-hadad who fought against Baasha. There were 
formerly two serious arguments against the identification: (1) according 
to the numbers given in Kings for the reigns of Israelite kings from 
Baasha to Jehu, Ben-hadad would have reigned at least 50 years; (2) 
according to I Kings 20: 34 Ben-hadad promised Ahab: “The towns 
which my father took from thy father, I will restore; and thou shalt 
set up markets for thyself in Damascus, as my father did in Samaria.” 
However, the numbers in question must be reduced considerably, and 
the words put into the mouth of the Syrian king are formulaic in 
character—Samaria had been founded only some twenty years earlier, 
and there is no hint anywhere in our sources that Omri had been worsted 
in a Syrian war. If we translate “father” by “ predecessor,” as is often 
necessary in cuneiform as well as in Northwest-Semitic texts, and treat 
“Samaria” as a concrete equivalent of “Israelite capital,” we shall 
understand the words of the Syrian king much better. 

The date of the first invasion of Israel by Ben-hadad is not given in 
Kings, but the Chronicler has preserved it in his valuable compilation 
from older written and oral sources: the 36th year of Asa (II Chron. 
15: 19-16: 6). Since this date would fall many years after Baasha’s 
death, according to the traditional numbers, all scholars have rejected it 
as a (supposedly) characteristic illustration of the unfortunate Chroni- 
cler’s unreliability. However, evidence for the care with which the latter 
excerpted from his sources has been accumulating so steadily in recent 
years that this attitude is no longer justified. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that there were more extensive remains of the preéxilic Jewish 
annalistic sources available about 400 B.C. than there were a few 
centuries later. Moreover, another date in the reign of Asa given by our 


° See Thureau-Dangin, ete., Arslan Tash (1931), p. 135 and Pl, XLVII. 

*° The photograph shows a damaged place in the stone surface just above the top 

i the shaft of kaph, so I have restored the upper one of the three prongs which were 
almost certainly in the original. 

. The first editor (pp. 75f.) reached a somewhat later date (end of the ninth or 
beginning of the eighth century), but he lacked the comparative material now 

cessible, especially the Phoenician inscriptions from the first half of the ninth 
century. 
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writer (II Chron. 15: 10), the 15th year, when Asa promulgated h s 
reform after breaking with the queen-regent, Maachah, is so reasonab!e 
that it has been accepted by no less a scholar than Julian Morgenster 
(whom none would accuse of being uncritical in his approach to suc 
questions) .** If we lop off a decade from the reign of Rehoboam, t! 
year in question will fall in the reign of Baasha, shortly before his deat}, 
and our chronology will be in order. The ten years in question must the 
be deducted from the biblical figures for the Omrides, especially for Aha 
and Jehoram. It must be remembered that the synchronisms in King 
were in the main calculated by later Jewish scholars from the tables < 
kings and the synchronisms already at their disposal, and that two vit: 
synchronisms, at the death of Solomon and the accession of Jehu, a1 
fixed precisely, so any years between them which are taken from th 
kings of Judah must also be taken from the kings of Israel. In Assyr: 
Babylonian chronological tablets we have exact parallels for both thes 
procedures.’* Since it has long been recognized that the reign of Jehorar 
must have been considerably shorter than the transmitted number, thi 
reduction offers no difficulty..* We can, therefore, date the Division o 
the Monarchy about 922 B.C.,° Ben-hadad’s invasion of Israel in th: 
36th year of Asa about 879 B. C., and his death (II Kings 8: 7-15) abou 
843 B.C.*° A reign of 36 years would be ample, though he may wel! 
have ruled for a good forty years, like David, Solomon, Asa, and probabl; 
Hazael. 

To show in detail how much clearer our picture of the political history 
of Syria and Palestine at that time now becomes, would take too much 
space; we may leave it to others.'* From the standpoint of the history of 
art and religion, our stele is no less significant. M. Dunand has compared 
it with various other monuments of the same general age; I am happy to 


accept most of his comparisons, with one caveat: the god is not dressed 


12 Heb. Union Col. Ann., XV, 111; ef. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel, p. 158. 

18 Cf. my remarks, Revue d’Assyriologie, XVIII, 10f., and Jour. Soc. Orient. Res., 
VIII, 53. 

14On this and other questions of detail see my discussion in the current Annual, 
Vol. XXI-XXII, Chap. I, n. 13. 

15 This is the same date as that proposed, for different reasons, by J. Lewy, Di 
Chronologie der Kénige von Israel und Juda (1927). 

16 Tt is not necessary to go into the old debate as to whether Ben-hadad was thi 
same person as Hadad-ezer (Adad-idri) of Damascus, mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as reigning in the years 853, 848 and 845. By 84] Hazael and Jehu both 
replaced Hadad-ezer and Jehoram. The use of alternative names must almost 
certainly be explained in the same way as the similar double nomenclature of king 
of Judah, at least seven of whom had both personal and throne-name, just as in 
Egypt; cf. Annual, XXI-XXII, Chap. II, n. 9. Hazael’s son Ben-hadad II (the Bi 
Hadad of the Zakir Stele) was called Mari’ (probably an abbreviation of a name lik: 
Miiri-Hadad, “ Hadad is my Lord”) by the Assyrians. 

‘7 The stele was discovered at a village seven km. north of Aleppo among Roman 
ruins, with no trace of earlier occupation. Evidently the stele had been brought to 
the site in Roman times, perhaps from the immediate vicinity of Aleppo, where ther: 
may have been a shrine of Melearth. The stele need not imply an extension of Ben 
hadad’s own territory as far north as Aleppo. The latter was, at all events, under 
his immediate influence, a fact which gives some idea of the extent of his power and 
prestige. 
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1 Assyrian style at all (p.73),’® but wears a Syrian loincloth. The 
upposed garment is a clear composite bow,’® which the local artist has 
rawn in a rather conceptual way. In other words, the art is pre-Assyrian 
nd reflects the cultural milieu of the older reliefs of Zencirli and Carche- 
iish. The battle-axe and composite bow proclaim the warlike character 
f the deity. His name, Milk-qart, whence Melqart, Graeco-Roman 
felcarth, means “ king of the city,” that is, “ king of the underworld,” 
as we can say with confidence after the publication of the religious poems 
f Ugarit (Ras Shamrah).*° The old interpretation of the name as 
eferring specifically to the city of Tyre, whose chief deity was Melcarth, 
proves to be erroneous, as the writer has long maintained. Again we see 
that the gods of Canaan were not figures of local origin, limited to sharply 
defined areas, but were cosmic deities, precisely like the deities of 
Mesopotamia and the Aegean.” 


THE PHOENICIAN GOD SATRAPES 
G. Levit DELLA Vipa 


It has recently been suggested that the Nabataean god Paqidaé, known 
from two Greek inscriptions discovered at Jerash, is a figure analogous to 
Satrapes (C. C. McCown, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 54, pp. 178-185, following 
suggestions by Torrey and Albright) .t In order to support his explanation 
of the name Pagida as “ one ordered to rule a company or district ” and 
then “a ruler,” McCown brings in the alleged analogy of the god Sdrp’— 
Satpdrys, Whose name is found in two Phoenician, a Palmyrene, and 
two Greek inscriptions from Syria. Like all previous students of this 
subject,? he takes for granted that the name originated from the title of 
the provincial governors in the Persian Empire: therefore, the Greek as 
well as the Phoenician-Aramaic form should go back to Old Persian 
ysacapdvan-. Only Clermont-Ganneau, who had previously shared this 
opinion, later expressed some doubts * about the possibility ofsderiving 
Sdrp’ from xsagapavan-, since Hebrew and Aramaic transliterations of 
this word are found in the Bible as ahasdarp(énim) and ahasdarp- 
(énayya) . 

He was undoubtedly right. Should Sdrp’ mean “ Satrap,” it could by 


18 For Assyrian garb in ninth-century Syria see the Kilamuwa Stele (conveniently 
eproduced by Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, III, a1), from about 830 B. C. or a little later. 

1° Cf. Jour. Near Hast. Stud., 1942, pp. 227-9 

20 Cf. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 81, ete. 

*1 Of. my remarks, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1940, pp. 102-110, on the cosmic character of 
incient Near-Eastern deities. 

1 See also C. B. Welles, in C. H. Kraeling’s Gerasa, inscr. 17 and 18; C. H. Kraeling, 
n BuLLeTIN, No. 83, p. 8-9 and 12-13; L.-H. Vincent, Rev: Bib., 49 (1940), pp. 98 ff.; 
). Eissfeldt, Tempel und Kulte syrischer Stddte, 1941, p. 25. 

21 refrain from bibliographical references, since they have been exhaustively 
issembled by McCown, p. 181-3. 

3 At the end of his article on the ‘Amrit stele, in Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale, 

! (1901), 337; reprinted in de Clereq’s Catalogue (see the next note). See also St. 
Gsell, Histoire ancienne de V Afrique du Nord, 4, 332-3. 
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no means have been taken directly from the Persian, and the Greek form 
Sarparys, ought to be older than the Phoenician and Aramaic (however 
we would expect in the latter a ¢ instead of a d). Theoretically, thi 
might be possible for the Palmyrene inscription, but not for the inscrip 
tion on the ‘Amrit stele, which cannot be later than the 6th-5th century 
B.C., although it cannot go back with Contenau to the tenth.* As fo 
the inscription from Carthage, its editor, Chabot, thought that it ha 
not been written there, but had been brought to Carthage from out 
side (Journal Asiatique, 1921, p. 199); evidently it was too hard fo 
him to assume that a late cult, such as that of Sdrp’ would be if his nam« 
actually were a transliteration of Satrapes, might have been introduced 
into Carthage from Phoenicia. 

Odd as Chabot’s hypothesis appears, it is unescapable, if the identity of 
Sdrp’ and Satrapes should hold. However, the assumption that the 
Phoenicians or Arameans might have given to one of their gods the titl 
of a Persian official is no less odd. The gods of the Western Semites were 
kings and lords, and some of the subordinate deities were referred to as 
their messengers, charioteers, etc. But their being called ministers o1 
governors as an absolute appellation, is unheard of. If this appellation 
ever existed, it is unlikely that a foreign term would be chosen for it. 
Certainly, the criterion of likeliness is a deceiving one, and if the 
identification of Sdrp’ with Satrapes were unquestionable, one would be 
obliged to accept it. But there is no cogent reason for such an admission: 
as Clermont-Ganneau saw, the Greek in the two inscriptions first pub- 
lished by Renan may be nothing else than an adaptation of th¢ 
Phoenician word Sdrp’, due to popular etymology.’ 

This seems to be the more likely, inasmuch as Sdrp’ is now attested as 
a god whose cult was widespread in North Africa, although his actual 
name was concealed under an unrecognizable Latin translation. As a 
deity worshipped by the Phoenicians in Africa, he must have been carried 
there by the early settlers, at a date which cannot be later than the tenth 
century B. C.,° even if the actual evidence is as late as the first or second 
century A. D. 

Among the still unpublished inscriptions from Leptis Magna in Tripoli- 
tania,’ a bilingual, found many years ago in the Market Place, reads as 
follows in the Latin text: ° 


4On the heliograph in Collection de Clercq: Catalogue méthodique et raisonné, II 
(Paris 1903), pl. XXXVI, only a few letters of the inscription can be distinguished, 
and they look definitely much younger than the 10th century. 

* Whether the Satrapes of the Ma‘ad inscriptions is the same as the Satrapes 
Poseidon worshipped at Elis in Greece, or whether they may be two entirely different 
deities, is a topic which I would not like to discuss here. 

®See W. F. Albright, in Studies in the History of Culture (1942), 40-45; ef. also 
BULLETIN, No. 83, p. 21. 

7 Those which have been published so far, in Italian periodicals scarcely known to 
students of Semitics, have received little or no attention. Possibly they will be 
republished elsewhere, together with some new ones. : 

® The Latin and Neo-Punic texts should have been published jointly by the dis- 
coverer, the classical archaeologist Giacomo Guidi, and by myself. As, since Guidi’s 
untimely death on May 9, 1936, nobody has dealt with the Market Inscription, I feel 
authorized to publish the Latin text as Guidi gave it to me. 
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(1) Libero Patri sac(rum). (2) Boncart® Mutunbalis (3) Sufet 
IIIwvir macelli H (=sestertia) millies H (4) XIX quibus adiecit de 
suo XIT,'° 


The Neo-Punic text, unfortunately, is so badly damaged that only the 
frst out of four lines is clearly legible. However, it is the only one in 
which we are interested now. It reads: 


SOY PPIIND 72 NIPIHID NPITY TIN? SPDT WN 


“ This is the statue '' which Bodmelquart son of Muttunba‘al Smky 
set up to the Lord Sdrp’.” 

This inscription shows that Sdrp’ had been identified with Liber Pater. 
Now the cult of Liber Pater, one of the outstanding deities in the Roman 
Pantheon (originally a god of fertility, later identified with the Greek 
Dionysos), was widespread in North Africa.1* At Leptis Liber Pater, 
together with Hercules-Melgart, was the patron of the city.1* Undoubt- 
edly he was originally a Numidian god, who was first identified with the 
Phoenician Sdrp’, and later with the Roman Liber Pater. Therefore, 
Sdrp’ must have been an important deity in Phoenicia. The Aramaeans 
borrowed it, presumably at an early date, although the actual evidence 
is as late as 55 A. D., the date of the Palmyrene inscription. We cannot 
gain any closer insight into his character from the Palmyrene relief and 
the ‘Amrit stele, where Sdrp’ appears as a warrior and a hunter: those 
features may fit any Phoenician male deity. Nor are we in a position 
to learn more from his identification with Liber Pater: since the latter 
was a god of fertility, Sdrp’ must have shared this character; however. 
this feature is also found in almost all Phoenician gods. Fertility is 
generally connected with the power of healing, and we may recognize 
with Clermont-Ganneau the verb rp’ in the latter part of Sdrp’. Sd-, 
however, is hard to explain: neither Sedim nor Sadday afford here a 
satisfactory meaning. The name may even be non-Semitic. 

Be that as it may, we must satisfy ourselves with the addition of 
another deity to the Old Canaanite pantheon, which the Ras Shamrah 
texts and the research of several scholars have enriched so much in the 


®So in Guidi’s copy. On the photograph, the final letter looks more like an H 
han a T. 

1° The meaning seems to be that Boncart, a former sufete and one of the three 
superintendents of the slaughter-house, had paid nineteen thousand sestertia (about 

100) from the treasury to honor Liber Pater, adding to this sum twelve thousand 

ore (about $700) of his own funds. 

1 W’Sz is already found as méz ten centuries earlier in the Eliba‘al inscription 
from Byblos (Dussaud, in Syria, 6, 109; cf. Friedrich, in Mélanges syriens, I, pp. 
89 ff.). Another example from Cyprus (Larnax Lapethou 3) is given by A. M. 
Honeyman, in Le Muséon, 51, 286. 

2 Probably a gentilic, such as were often used at Carthage (cf. Hamilear Barca) 

d in the other Phoenician settlements in North Africa. 

‘8 See Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. (13, 68 ff.) ; J. Toutain, Les cultes paiens dans Empire 
Romain, 1, 360-5; St. Gsell, Histoire ancienne de V Afrique du Nord, 4, 316 and 348. 

‘*P, Romanelli, Leptis Magna, Rome 1925, p. 17 and 26-7. 

‘® Bandissin’s attempt (Adonis und Eshmun, p. 231 and 241 (to identify Liber 

ter with Eshmun proves now to be incorrect. 
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last years. The Persian origin of Sdrp’—Satrapes ought to be definite] 
discarded.'® ** 


A CASE OF LESE-MAJESTE IN PRE-ISRAELITE LACHISH, 
WITH SOME REMARKS ON THE ISRAELITE CONQUEST 


W. F. Asricut 


In the April number of the BULLETIN we gave a revised transliteratic 
and translation of a cuneiform letter found in 1926 in the ruins of ancie1 
Shechem. Now we undertake the same revision in the case of the fir 
cuneiform tablet found on Palestinian soil—the famous letter which w: 
dug up by the American archaeologist, F. J. Bliss, at Tell el-Hesi in tt 


BI UH Awilu 


In Tell el-Hesi Letter NS ph Sm pet 
Normal Amarna Form i=. TAN pia 


extreme southwest of Israelite Palestine. It was found in a heap of 
debris in Stratum III, on May 14, 1892, a few months over fifty years 
ago. At first the excavator thought that the tablet was of fine sandstone, 
so hard and so well preserved was it. Only a few signs from the beginning 


*® McCown is undoubtedly right (p. 182-3) in rejecting ‘Clermont-Ganneau’s vie\ 
about the obscure Arabic god al-Uqaysir. One can hardly understand how Clermont 
Ganneau could seriously think of bringing him together with 6 Kaicap, an etymolog 
which is impossible both linguistically and historically. The great French scholai 
(one of the brightest and most brilliant minds who have ever worked in the field of 
Semitics) was sometimes astonishingly superficial. I see no reason for doubting th: 
al-Ugqaysir is a diminutive of al-Aqsar, “the Dwarfling.” On the other hand, there 
cannot be anything in common between al-Uqaysir and the god Beelkésodr of Sif, : 
McCown is inclined to assume; the latter is likely to be the same as Kotar-Koéar 
(cf. Albright, in JAOS, 60, 296-7). 

[** The new evidence brought by Professor Levi Della Vida unquestionably disprove 
the identification of Sdrp’—Satrapes with the Persian word “satrap,” once for al 
The Greek equivalent turns out to have been a Greek popular etymology of the 
Phoenician original. In my opinion Sdrp’ is likely to have been borrowed from : 
non-Semitic—possibly Hurrian—source, like the curious name Pdrés’ of the Pho 
nician tablet recently published by Count du Mesnil (see BULLETIN, No. 76, pp. 5 ff., 
and especially pp. 7 f., n. 10). Du Mesnil’s combination of this name with Ugarit 
pdr. tt (which I too hastily accepted) is, however, wrong, as T. H. Gaster has pointed 
out to me since; the Ugaritic words are merely sacrificial termini technici (tt 
“six”’). The similarity in ending of the two divine names may be significant. Note 
that the borrowing presumably antedates the fifteenth century B.C., since Pdri 
appears as the father of Sasam (ibid., p. 7, n. 9), an apparently non-Semitice god 
whese name already appears as a component in the personal name ‘Abd-Sasa 
meritioned in the Ugaritic name-lists.—W. F. A.] 

7 See Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, pp. 52ff. On pp. 184 ff. is Sayce’s pioneer 
interpretation, which suffers from its author’s well-known weaknesses. None the les 
Sayce understood much of the text, and surprisingly little progress was made in tl) 
following half century. 
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1 end of the document are broken off, and the rest is beautifully clear. 
ianks to a plaster cast of the tablet prepared by the Palestine Explora- 
n Fund and now in the Johns Hopkins collection, as well as to a 
narkably accurate copy made by the late H. V. Hilprecht (well known 
for his amazingly exact copies of cuneiform texts) ,? I have not had to 
lulge in any conjectural emendation of miscopied or questionable 
haracters. In cases of doubt, the careful collations of Knudtzon* and 
‘elitzsch have proved invaluable. Curiously enough, however, despite 
he good casts and copies available, no scholar * has hitherto succeeded 
giving any intelligible idea of its contents, owing to several misunder- 
stood words and forms, as well as to a character which was misread 
yecause of a peculiarity of our scribe’s hand (also found, e.g., in the 
vechem letter). All changes and improvements in transcription and 
ranslation will be explained and defended in the footnotes. 


L. fa-na *?|' GAL ® qi-bi-[ma} [To the] chief say! 

2. [um-ma] 'Pal-* a-pi |Thus] Pa’apu,’ 

3. a-na sépé?'-ka am-qu-ut At thy feet I have fallen. 

4. lu-a% ti-i-di i-nu-ma Thou shouldst know that 

5. tu-sa-ti-na "Sipti- Ba'lu Shipti-Ba‘lu 

6. u ™Zi-im-re-da and Zimréda speak disloyally § 


* See Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, Part II (1896), Pl. 64, No, 147. 

®In Beitrige zur Assyriologie, 1V; see Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafeln, pp. 944 ff. 

‘ The latest attempt has been made by J. de Koning in his thesis (Studién, on which 
see below, n. 33), pp. 152f., but neither his philological training nor his knowledge 
of cuneiform is adequate for the task, so none of his efforts to improve on Knudtzon 
can be sustained: e. g., tusdtuna is derived by him from Heb, stn, “ to oppose,” and 
usdt is derived from Accad. wt, “be strong ”(!). 

® Accadian rabi, “chief,” probably representing Eg. wr, 
Egyptian officials (usually “great one of ...”). 

* Both ‘pa! and e are equally possible as far as the traces go, but line 22 makes it 
certain that the former is correct. 

7In the Canaanite letters from Amarna the introductory umma is followed regu- 
larly by the genitive (ending in i), so the name should be restored as nominative 
(ending in uw), just as appears correctly in line 22. Cf., e.g., wmma Hiziri (nom. 
Hiziru) in EA 336: 3 and 337: 4), wmma Yapahi (nom. Yapahu) at, the beginning 
of EA 297-299, ete. Since wmma is followed in Accadian by a nominative, the con- 
struction is obviously influenced by Canaanite models such as Ugaritie thm N, “ mes- 
sage of N,” Hebrew neiim N, “ utterance of N,” which is prefixed to so many prophetic 
oracles. 

’ There are three occurrences of the verb Syt or Swt, “ to scorn, act in an unseemly, 
rebellious or disloyal way toward (someone),” in this letter, all hitherto misunder- 
stood: tusdtuna in line 5, sét in 20 and usét in 21. In Accadian this verb appears 

t dtu, i8it, “to scorn, neglect” (cf. especially sétu = na’dsu, “to scorn,” sétita 
leqi, “to have scorn for,” on which see Thureau-Dangin, Huitiéme campagne de 
Sargon, p. 15, n. 9; and Assyrian dialectic Sdétu, i8it, pres. isiyat, in the Harper 
Letters, meaning “ to neglect,” for which see Waterman, Royal Correspondence of the 
issyrian Empire, IV, p. 103b). Note also that sétita leqé is generally used of a 
rebellious attitude toward the king. At least once in Assyrian the verb Satu, i&tt 
(generally “to draw, bear’’) appears in the same sense (Scheil, Le prisme 8S 
©’ Assaraddon, V: 5, where the king says that he subdued the rebels who had acted 
easonably toward his royal predecessors [Sa ana sarréni abbéya i-8u-tu-ma]). In 
Jewish Aramaic and Syriac (also in Hebrew) the same verb appears as swt, “ to 
orn, despise,” while in Ezekiel it appears three times as #f, “to scorn.” The form 
‘usdtuna belongs with the types listed by Ebeling, Das Verbum der El-Amarna-Briefe, 


“é 


great one,” title of 
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pu-uh-ri-1s u 

tq-ta-bi-mi 
. ™Sipti-Ba'lu a-na "Zi-im-re-da 
. awil *° al Ia-ra~mi 

I$a'-par-mi a-na ia-a-st 
. lid\-na-ni-mi 


in public ® and 

Shipti-Ba‘lu hath spoken 

to Zimréda (saying), 

“ The chief of the town of Yaramu 
hath sent word unto me, (so) 
give me, pray. 


. 6(?) GIS-BAN * & 3 GIR- six (?) bows and three daggers 
TUR *® 
. u 3 nam-sa-ru-ta 14 
. sum-ma-mi a-na-ku 
us-su-na muhhi mati 
$a Sarri & a-na ia-st 
18. en-ni-ip-sa-ta 


and three swords. 

In the event that I 

go out *° against the land 

of the king thou 

shalt *® be leagued with me! ’ 


p. 48 ff., 69 ff., masculine collectives with energie n, as well as with similar for 
listed by Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 52 (on which ef. my remarks, Jour. Am. O 
Soc., 1940, p. 416). The form sit is infinitive construct of the Accadian piel, lil 
kin from kunnu. I strongly suspect that the unusual pi‘el forms are due partly t 
confusion between Northwest-Semitic swt, “to scorn” (infinitive construct Sit) a1 
Accadian Syt with the same meaning; in other words, the Canaanite scribe used 4 
correctly in the Canaanite expression Sif mulka, but was confused by the fact tha 
it could equally well be an Accadian pi‘el infinitive with the same sense, into sub 
stituting pi‘el forms throughout for normal gal. 

* This meaning is new, but follows logically from a comparison of our passage wit 
EA 254: 19-27. Since this passage has hitherto been misunderstood by all translator 
it may be reproduced here with the correct rendering: Sanita™ ebaéssi arniya iniima 
irrubati ana al Gazri u aqtabii puhris-mi yilteqi sarru mimmiya u mimme ™Milkili’ 
ayakam = “ Further, my ‘crime’ consists in (this) that I entered into the town of 
Gezer and spoke publicly, (saying) ‘ Shall the king take my property and not likewis 
the property of Milkilu?’” 

10 This character has hitherto been read by all students as bi, and it does unques 
tionably resemble other instances of this sign in our letter (lines 8 and 24). Hilprecht 
and Knudtzon proposed @ or sa in the broken place before it, making abi, “ father,’ 
or sabi, “ warrior(s).” However, there is no room for either character in the tiny 
space left between the edge (which curves in here, at the bottom of the obverse) and 
the character in question. Moreover, a glance at our drawing will show that the 
character can only be awilu, with three wedges correctly placed but slightly flattened, 
just as in the writing of such characters as bi itself and uh elsewhere in our tablet. 
Instances of awil dl N, without the personal name of the chief in question, are not 
uncommon in the Amarna Tablets; cf. Thureau-Dangin, Revue d’Assyr., 19, p. 96, 
where the prince of Hazor is referred to simply as awil al Hazura. 

11 The name is not Yarami (gen.) but Yaramu (nom.), as shown by many clea: 
examples (cf. also n. 7). 

12 This reading is certain (Accad, qasdati). 

13 The last sign has been misunderstood; it is not UM, as doubtfully suggested by 
Knudtzon, but TUR, with a bottom horizontal wedge erased either because of it 
exposed place on the edge of the tablet or because of the fact that the edge of the cast 
obscured it. For the form of TUR in question see, e. g., Schroeder, Vorderas. Schrif 
denk., XII, p. 82, No. 77, col. 9. G@I2R-TUR means literally “small dagger,” i.e., 
“dagger,” in opposition to GIR-GAL, “ sword.” 

14The curious ending probably arose through confusion between the Accadian 
collective in itu and the Canaanite feminine plural in 6t(u), which would have to be 
transliterated utu in cuneiform, Note that Heb. hereb, “sword,” has a femini1 
plural. 

18 The ending of this verb is energic, again a Canaanitism. 

The syntax of this conditional sentence is not Accadian but Canaanite; for tl 
type with imperfect in the protasis and perfect in the apodosis (ennipésdta is 
Canaanizing perfect) see Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb: Gram. (28th ed.), § 159q, where 
the explanation (which applies equally well to this passage) is also given. 
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1S. & a-di-mi u-ti-ru-!mi! And yet*’? he doth reject ?* (the 
imputation of) 

Q°. su-ut mu-ul-ka disloyalty *° to the crown *° (saying) 

2. sa u-sa-at mil-ka “The one who is disloyal to the 
king *1 

Q°. ™Pa-a-pu wt us-si-ir-lsu! is Pa’apu, so order him 

2°. ja(?)|-'nal pa-ni-ia & to confront me!” And 

24. [i-na-an-na(?)| ™Ra-bi-ilu u-wa- [now] Rabi-ilu *** I have ordered 

'$i-irl 
25. [u] yu-bal-su [to] bring him (to thee) 


26, [as-sum|]| a-wa-ti an-*? ni-ti [because] of this matter. 





[he general situation now becomes perfectly clear. From Amarna 
letters 329-332 (Knudtzon edition) we know that Zimréda and Shipti- 
Ba‘lu were both princes (chiefs) of Lachish. Our letter comes from a time 
before Shipti-Ba‘lu_had succeeded Zimréda, during the latter part of 
the reign of Amenophis III or at the very beginning of the reign of 
Amenophis IV (Akhenaten). Stil- later,when-Maya was—the_E 

commissioner in southern PalestineYabni-ilu was_prinee_of_Lachish. 
Mention of these names was at first thought to confirm Petrie’s over- 
hasty identification of Tell el-Hesi with Lachish,** but it was later realized 
that it was directly opposed, since the letter had obviously been written 
at Lachish or in its vicinity and had been sent to the high Egyptian 
official, then stationed at Tell el-Hesi. Furthermore, the site was much 
too far toward the southwest, as well as much too small, to suit other 
requirements for the site of Lachish. The excavations at Tell ed-Duweir 
have finally demonstrated the correctness of our identification of Lachish 
with the latter site.2° It is still uncertain whether our identification of 











7 There are several passages in EA where adi means “ still, yet,” properly “at the 
same time (that)”: EA 82:45; 100: 30, ete, This is probably a Canaanitism; cf. 
Heb. ‘dd. 

* Properly, “ turn back, repel.” 

'See above, n. 8. Note that in Hebrew the infinitive construct is often followed 
by an accusative, a fact which explains both the lack of a vocalic ending in sat and 
the accusative ending in mulka. The whole expression is pure Canaanite. 

°° Mulku, “ kingdom, royalty, crown,” is now well known in Ugaritic and Phoenician ; 
cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar, p. 102b, and Ginsberg, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1937, pp. 142 f., 
and Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1940, 71 ff. The vocalization mulku is proved by the evi- 
dence cited in ‘my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 162 f. 

*1 The South-Canaanite word for “ king” was already milku, just as in Phoenician 

nilk), as we know from many transcriptions in the Amarna Tablets; e. g., the name 

vimilki (Abimelech) is written both A-bi-LUGAL and A-bi-mil-ki. 

218 This name means “ The one who defends my case is (a) god”; ef, the biblical 
Verib-ba‘al (Mephibosheth). 

22 So in the tablet, not a (Knudtzon). 

°° This is the same name as that later applied to the town of Jamnia (biblical 
Yabne’el) in Philistia, meaning “ May (let) (a) god build (a family) .” 

24 This was based on the fact that there is a Byzantine-Arab village-site named 

hirbet Umm el-Laqs (Lagis), “ Ruin of the Mother of the Itch(!),” 34%4 miles in a 

raight line from Tell el-Hesi, and that Petrie accepted the fantastic identification 
the former with biblical Lachish (Lakis!). 
** Of., e. g., Zeits. Alttest. Wiss., 1929, p. 3, n. 2; BULLETIN, No. 82, p. 21. 
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Tell el-Hesi with biblical Eglon is correct or not; available data certain] ° 
point that way.”° 

The writer of the letter, Pa’apu (whose name has hitherto been rea 
erroneously as Pabi or Ebi) , bears an Egyptian name” and was evident! 
a minor Egyptian ——. then in charge of Lachish. Under apr gl ci 
cumstances_Ba‘lu-shipti;\a slightly later prince of Geren speaks of “ 


commissioner (rabisiya) , referring to Reanap, “Re“nofer,?* w a Ww: 


stationed by the high commissioner Maya in Mankatu a fortress in tl 
territory of Gezer (EA 292: 29-37). Pa’apu is greatly irritated by tl 
intrigues of Shipti-Ba‘lu, who was in treasonable relations with the loc 
chief of a little town in the higher hill-country, almost certainly biblic: 
Jarmuth and modern Khirbet Yarmik.*® This chieftain, whose name w: 
not considered important enough to be mentioned in this connectio: 
was presumably not a vassal of the prince of Lachish, since his fortres 


26 Khirbet ‘Ajlan, which has preserved the name, is little more than half as f: 
from Tell el-Hesi as Khirbet Umm el-Laqs, and there are no ruins preceding tl 
Byzantine period there. Tell el-Hesi would suit the requirements of biblical Eg 
perfectly. 

*7 The name is obviously Eg. P’p’, “ Pepi,” an abbreviated name which appears i 
the New Empire as well as in the Old and Middle (Ranke, Agyptische Personenname 
pp. 130a, 131b and 132). The Greek form Phiéps points to a vocalization P’é 
or the like in our period, becoming later Pydp. 

28 Pronounced then approximately Re‘-ndfe, “ Re is good.” 

2° The name is the same as that of an early Edomite town mentioned Gen. 36: 2 
and an Israelite town referred to I Chron, 8: 6 and 2: 54, but it cannot be identified 
with the latter, as often thought. The name may mean something like “ road station, 
from Heb. nahd, “ to lead, guide (in a road, etc.).” 

8° The frequently mentioned identification of Yaramu with biblical Qiryat-ye'‘arir 
is both phonetically and topographically atrocious. Apparently no one has yet 
thought of the obvious identification with Jarmuth, modern Khirbet Yarmik, 14 km 
in a straight line northeast of Beit Jibrin. This is undoubtedly the Iermochos of 
Eusebius and the Jermucha of St. Jerome, located by them ten Roman miles fron 
Eleutheropolis (= Beit Jibrin) on the road to Jerusalem. The curious deformatio1 
of the final consonant may be due to a popular etymology connecting it with the nam 
of the river Yarmfik, Greek Iermochos, or the like (on ‘the name see especially Abel, 
Géographie, I, p. 483). The site, which I have visited, is situated on the summit of a 
high hill, in a strongly defensible location; on its slopes I picked up sherds from both 
the Bronze and the Iron Ages (precise details must await discovery of my notes on 
this visit, which I cannot locate). The vocalization of the Hebrew name is uncertain, 
since Yarmit is apparently conformed in vocalization to yaldit, etc., while the 
Terimuth of the Greek Bible may stand for either Yerémit or Yerémét, probably fo: 
the latter. Neither the vocalization of the second syllable nor the ppt, offers an) 
difficulty; for the shift between forms qdtl, qdatil and qatal cf., e.g., yerah, “ moon, 
month,” plur. yerdhim, for older Canaanite yarhu and yarahima, yt siding and 
yaréth, “moon,” the plural of which would be *yeréhim, Canaanite yarihu and 
yarthtima, respectively. For the development of secondary plural or dual forms in 
place-names (a very common phenomenon in ancient Palestine) cf. Can. Astartu 
(mentioned in documents running from the nineteenth to the fourteenth century) 
which becomes Hebrew ‘Aétdrét, Ashtaroth in Bashan. The name Yaramw probably 
means something like “ elevation, height ” (Arab. and Eg. wrm, “be high,” for whic! 
see Calice, Grundlagen der digyptisch-semitischen Wortvergleichung, pp. 26 f.—th 
words are probably connected with Northwest-Semitic rwm, “be high ”).—Th: 
repeated efforts made to combine the name of Jarmuth, on the edge of the high hill 
country of Judah, with the coastal district of Yarimmuta (the Y3mwt of the Execra 
tion Texts) are as impossible as the effort formerly made (by myself, among others 
to identify the latter with the Iarmuti of Sargon I, which lay somewhere in th: 
valley of the Upper Euphrates. It is, of course, by no means unlikely that the names 
are somehow connected.—On Khirbet Yarmik sée also Garstang, Joshua Judges 
pp. 171 f., 385 f. 
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y near the point where the territories of Lachish, Gezer, Jerusalem and 
uwardata *! converged. He was, at all events, clearly the head of a 
nd of brigands who haunted the main roads and endangered public 
urity. Shipti-Ba‘lu is represented as trying to involve Zimréda (who 
is apparently not unwilling to share in the venture) by asking him for 
apons with which to bind the agreement. The number of weapons 
tioned by Pa’apu is small enough, but they were apparently sufficient 

}arm a dozen men, who would make a very respectable addition to the 
chief of Yaramu’s band. What stirs Pa’apu’s ire is, however, not so much 
e is treasonable design as Shipti-Ba‘lu’s impudent assertion that it was 

t he, but the Egyptian officer himself, who was disloyal. To judge from 
th e complaints leveled by other Palestinian chieftains of the time against 
minor Egyptian officers and their garrisons, the latter frequently resorted 
to highway robbery or even to burglary_in_order to eke out-their-uncer- 
tain pay. It is likely enough, therefore, that Pa’Apu’s own skirts were by 
no means clean; and it is possible, in the light of contemporary data from 
Egypt, that Pa’apu’s wrath was stimulated by failure of the nobles of 
Lachish to pay him sufficiently large bakhshish. However this may be, 
Shipti-Ba‘lu was arrested by a Canaanite officer in Egyptian pay, named 
Rabi-ilu, and was presumably taken to Tell el-Hesi to confront the com- 
missioner, whose name is unfortunately not given. 

It is extremely interesting to encounter the Canaanite expression for 
lése-majesté (laesa majestas) , “ treason against the crown,” in the form 
sit mulka, literally “scorning royalty.” This Canaanite conception, 
which was certainly influenced by Egyptian ideas and laws, must have 
influenced early Israel more than we might realize. One is reminded of 
the story of David and Saul in I Sam. 24 and 26, where, however, early 
Israelite democratic ideas triumph over respect for the crown. In later 
times things became different; cf. the words of the writer of one of the 
Hebrew letters discovered by the late J. L. Starkey at Lachish: “ How 
can thy servant (either) benefit or injure the king? ”—i.e., the king is 
so far above me that he cannot be affected by any insignificant act of 
mine.*? 

An important by-product of this little study has been the probable 
discovery of the first extra-biblical reference to_the“‘-Canaanite_royal 
city,” Jarmuth, called Yaramu in our text (see above, n. 30). Already at 
the date of our letter, cir. 1875 B.C., this town was beginning to play a 

political role, under a robber chief, who seems to have been-answerable 
ale to the Egyptian officials and not to have-been-a vassalof the prince 
of Lachish. When the Critical battles between the Israelites and the 
Canaanites of southern Palestine were fought, about a century and a half 
(more or less) after the date of our letter, we find nine city-states men- 


*2T now believe that the territory of Shuwardata, which bounded that of both 
ferusalem and Lachish and must have touched, or nearly touched, a corner of the 
rritory of Gezer, included most of the southern high hill-country of Judah. His 
pital was certainly not at Keilah, but somewhere on the watershed ridge, presum- 
ily at Hebron. I hope to discuss the territorial geography of Palestine in the 
marna Tablets at length in the near future, since there has been general misunder- 
anding of the actual situation. The more important local princes controlled con- 
lerably larger districts than has been supposed hitherto. 

8? See BULLETIN, No. 70, p. 15, on Letter V; cf. No. 82, p, 21. 
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tioned: Jerusalem, Hebron, Lachish, Gezer, Jarmuth, Makkedah, Libna 
Debir and Eglon. Jerusalem, Lachish, Gezer, and probably also Hebr« : 
(see above, n. 31) figure in this same role in the cuneiform letters of t! e 
Amarna Age, where the last four do not yet appear and Jarmuth pla 
only the insignificant part which we have been discussing. If Debir is co» 
rectly identified with Tell Beit Mirsim, as seems increasingly probable, 
was at that time only beginning to regain the importance it had possess 
in the Middle Bronze Age, after at least a century of abandonment (c 
1550-1450 B.C., as shown in Annual XVII, p. 79). The L. B. city-w: 
of Tell Beit Mirsim belongs to C, and must date from after the Amar 
period, when the town became the seat of a local chieftain. Eglon = T«'|] 
el-Hesi (above, n. 26) was in Canaanite times a large site, with a strong!y 
fortified acropolis and a lower town about 375 by 275 m. in extent (i. c., 
more than three times as large as Tell Beit Mirsim. Just when the occ 
pation of the lower town ceased has-not yet been clarified; according + 
Bliss (op. cit., pp. 22-27) it covers the first “ three or four settlements,” 
either down to the “ bed of ashes ” which covered the stratum where our 
tablet was found (so doubtfully Bliss) or more probably down to the 
destruction of Stratum Sub-IV, which I should date in the late thirteent! 
century, for a number of good archaeological reasons. Thereafter th: 
“town ” was restricted to the top of the acropolis, which was less thai 
100 m. on a side. At our period, however, Eglon was evidently an Egyp- 
tian garrison town, with a residency; it was not until later that it became 
the seat of a Canaanite chief. The evidence which we have marshalled 
thus strongly opposes any attempt to date the Conquest back to the 
Amarna Age; a date in the thirteenth century is practically demanded 
by it. During the century and a half before the Israelite Conquest there 
had evidently been a gradual process of reduction in the power of the 
old city-states, combined with an increase in their number, presumably 
owing in part, at least, to a settled Egyptian policy of divide et impera! 
For many years there has been little progress in the interpretation of 
the contemporary Amarna Letters.** The present writer has made a great 
many unpublished observations on their text, interpretation and _his- 
torical background, many of which have direct significance for our 
understanding of the Canaanite culture which the Israelites encountered 
when they settled in Palestine. But more of these matters elsewhere. 


83 An illustration of the present writer’s methods and results in this field will be 
found in his article, “ The Egyptian Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre,” 
in Jour. Eg. Arch., 1937, 190-203. J. de Koning’s thesis, Studién over de El-Amarna- 
brieven en het Oude-Testament, inzonderheid uit historisch oogpunt (Delft, 1940), 
is extremely useful for its comprehensive survey of the literature (the book contair 
557 pages), but his lack of philological training appears throughout, and there are 
curious gaps in his use of previous literature, e.g., of Schroeder’s edition of the 
Berlin letters and of my article just cited. I have not found a single point in his 
treatment of the text of the letters where he has made any real advance. On thie 
other hand, his careful compilation of data bearing, e.g., on the Egyptian admini 
tration of the country, is valuable, and some of his conclusions anticipate unpublishe: 
results of my own. His attempt to dovetail the Amarna Letters and the account of 
the Conquest in Joshua is very unsatisfactory. Our present knowledge of the histo1 
aad archaeology of Palestine in the Late Bronze Age will not allow any such soluti: 
of the difficulties involved in the problem of the Israelite Conquest. Cf. also the review 
by M. Noth in Zeits. d. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 64 (1941), pp. 115-117.—I wish to thank 
Professor Miner B. Stearns of Dallas for lending the book to me. 
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THE WORD SIBBOLETH AGAIN 
RALPH MARCUS 


1 a brief paper published in BULLETIN, No. 85 (Feb. 1942), pp. 10-13 Professor 

\, Speiser made a new attack on the dialect problem involved in the Ephraimite 

-onunciation of sibbdle@, Jud. 12: 6. His solution at first seemed plausible to me 

reconsideration has led me to reject it. I shall not deal here with the historical 
sitration, of which, incidentally, I think Speiser’s reconstruction is more ingenious 

n sound, but only with the linguistic aspect of the problem. 

peiser assumes, in partial agreement with J. Marquart, that the word which the 
Ephraimites found difficulty in pronouncing was Gileadite @ubbultu. He writes, “It is 

ict, moreover, that the Aramaic for “ear of corn” may have either initial § 

gebalt@) or t (tublé). This points to a Proto-Semitie doublet with ¢ (tuwbbult) 
alongside the normal form with a sibilant.” He adds that his argument differs from 

arquart’s in assuming that “ear of corn” and “ flood ” are semantically linked and 

at Marquart “ went astray in trying to separate the two spheres of meaning on an 
etymological basis.” 

Speiser is certainly right in assuming an etymological connection between the 
Hebrew and Arabic words with the consonants §/s-b-l meaning “ear of corn” and 
“stream,” “rain,” ete. But his further assumption that Aramaic tublé@ is derived 
from a Proto-Semitie root 661 is almost as certainly mistaken. 

When we examine the occurrences of Aramaic tublé we find that the word is by no 
means as common in Aramaic as its Hebrew and Arabic cognates beginning with a 
sibilant. So far as I can discover from an inspection of the lexicons, tublé occurs 
only in the so-called Jerusalem Targum to Gen. 41: 5 ff. If we examine the renderings 
of Hebrew 3ibbdle@ in the Synagogue Targums and in the Peshitta we find no trace 
of such a word. There are sixteen instances of 3ibbdle@ in the O. T.; in twelve of 
these it has the meaning “ear of corn” or “(olive) branch”; in two it has the 
meaning “ flood”; in two its meaning is ambiguous but probably “ flood.” In all but 
three of these occurrences the Synagogue Targums render the word by subbalté or 
sibboltaé; the three exceptions are homiletical paraphrases with no literal corre- 
spondence. Similarly the Peshitta renders Heb, 5i1bb6le@ by Sebbalté when it means 
“ear of corn” except in Zech. 4: 12, where sawké, “ branch” is used and in Ruth 2: 2 
where it is paraphrased. Where Heb. 3ibbdéle@ means “ flood,” as in Ps. 69: 3 and 16, 
the Peshitta has s¢mdrd, “whirlpool” or hawté, “ abyss.” 

These renderings indicate that the Jerusalem Targum’s tublé is not a general or 
an old Aramaic word but merely a secondary back-formation from Heb. sibbdleé. 
Even if twblaé should turn up as an old Aramaic doublet to subbult“, we should have 
good reason to derive it from Proto-Semitic tbl rather than PS 0061, because, as T. H. 
Gaster kindly reminded me when I voiced skepticism about the existence of PS 0bl, 
Ugaritic, as well as Hebrew and Arabic, has sblt (five instances in Virolleaud’s index 
to Danel) meaning “ ear of corn.” Since Ugaritie regularly preserves PS 6, we must 
assume that the Canaanite word is based on early Semitic §,b1 and not on &,bl (@bl). 

My purpose has been merely to show that there is no good reason to assume, as 
Speiser does, that there was a Gileadite or PS noun @ubbult. I take a non-objective 
satisfaction in trying to demolish this theory because the elimination of @b/ permits 
me to cherish for a while longer my own theory (cf. Jour. Bib. Lit. 60, 141-150) that 
the Ephraimites in trying to pronounce Canaanite 8ibbdle@ or Subbult" substituted 
for § their Amorite 8.7 : 
' [Professor Marcus is undoubtedly correct in his main contention; I herewith 
retract my own remarks, BULLETIN, No. 85, p. 12, n. lla, suggesting original ¢ for all 
the cognate words in question; the Egyptian loan-word sabir, “ tendril, vine,” has 
then nothing to do with the word for “ear of grain.” Incidentally, I long held the 
saine view of the actual linguistic background of the shibboleth incident as Marcus 
now holds (ef. Am, Jour. Sem. Lang., XLI, 1925, p. 84, n. 1), and it again seems to 
me the most reasonable explanation.—W. F. A.] 

P.S. I sent the proof of this article to Speiser, asking for his comments. He 
replies that he considers the form twblé as more significant than Marcus admits and 
believes it to be a real doublet of si1bbdle0, of a type which he hopes to treat elsewhere 
in more detail. He adheres to his position. The debate is now closed, since it does 
nc. properly belong in the pages of the BULLETIN.—W. F. A.] 
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TWO OBSERVATIONS 


I. I much regret that Professor Burrows has found a disagreeable flavour in } 
use of the word misrepresentation,! and I ask leave to make it absolutely clear tl] 
nothing was farther from my thought than to suggest that he had deliberately n 
represented me. I have far too high a regard for Professor Burrows’ fine scholars] 
to harbour such a thought, and far too “high an estimation of his really first-cl 
book What Mean These Stones? to suppose him to have marred it by any such den 
of the principles of scholarship. All I desired to say was that, as a matter of sim 
fact, the grounds on which he dismissed my view did not ree ally hold against it. TI 
he had been unable to present my view in full was, of course, to be expected. TI 
he had been unable to accept my view did not trouble me. But that he had devot 
some of his restricted space to noting points which were not valid against me seen 
to me to call for some reply, since they were likely to mislead his readers. My rey 
was made without the slightest personal feeling, and I should be sorry for Profess 
Burrows or anyone else to suppose that I fail to recognize in him a scholar of t 
first water and of unimpeachable integrity. 


II. In BuLetin No. 86, pp. 34 f., Dr. G. Ernest Wright has a note on “ The ‘ Stor 
City * Raamses,” in which he similarly brings against me an argument which is 1 
quite valid. In arguing that in the story of Joseph the Egyptian court is represent 
as being in the neighbourhood of Goshen, he observes that “foreigners coming in 
Egypt would obviously not have had to go all the way to Thebes to meet the prop 
officials and secure grain.” Since I locs ite the Joseph episode in the reign of Ikhnati 
the reference to Thebes is scarcely relevant. The new capital was much lower doy 
the Nile, and moreover there was a royal palace at Heliopolis, the city which gave 
Joseph his wife. The statement in Gen. 45: 10 that in Goshen Jacob would be ne 
Joseph provides no difficulty, since Goshen would certainly be near as compared wi 
Canaan, while the fact that Judah is said to have been sent on in advance to Josep 
and that Joseph then came to Goshen to meet Jacob, would suggest that Joseph was 
actually at some distance from Goshen. On the other hand, in the time of Moses 
the children of Israel in Goshen were hard by Avaris-Tanis, where they were employed 
on the royal building works, on the view that I share with Dr. Wright. It seems to 
me that the two accounts hardly suggest that the court was situated at Avaris-Tanis 


in both cases. 
H. H. Row.ey 


1 BULLETIN, No. 86, pp. 35 f. 


A NEW BOOK ON ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BIBLE 


The Ayer Lectures which Dr, Albright delivered in April, 1941, at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School have now been published in a book dedicated to the former 
President of the Schools, Dr. James A. Montgomery.’ 

After an introductory chapter on “ Archaeology and the Ancient Near Eastern 
Mind,” Dr. Albright gives a masterly concise account of the multiple and varied 
archaeological sources from the ancient Near East, written and unwritten, which bear 
upon the religion of ancient Palestine. In a subsequent chapter he analyzes the 
religion of the people who were to become the nearest neighbor of Israel, the 
Canaanites, in the light of the recently found texts from Ugarit. 

With the background thus set the religious development of Israel is traced in t] 
last two chapters. United by their miraculous escape from Egypt and their relig- 
ious zeal they conquered the main part of Palestine and divided the country betwee! 
twelve tribes who, besides local places of worship, had a central shrine at Shiloh. 
The sacrifices were directed and the worship led by priests assisted by Levites, a 
special class or “tribe ’ vowed to the service of Yahweh. 

With the coming of kingship great changes swept over Israel. Dr. Albright 


1 William Foxwell Albright: Archaeology and -the Religion of Israel. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1942, pp. xii + 238, price $2.25. 
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mines in detail the many reasons which worked together towards making the 

nerto small country a state with imperial aspirations—the ability of David and 

mon, the domestication of the camel which gave rise to the desert caravan trade, 
fact that Israel controlled the frontier districts along the edge of the desert and 

3 the entire caravan trade between Arabia and the north, the Phoenician control 

he Mediterranean highways with the concomitant lucrative exchange of goods 
tween the sea and the desert. The empire of David extended from the gulf of 
gabah in the south to the region of Hums in the north and it remained so, at least 
yninally, under Solomon. Huge wealth flowed into the royal treasury from the 
expeditions to Ophir, from trade in horses and chariots, from copper mining 
ani refining and from the subject states; on the other hand building operations, the 
standing army and a constantly swelling court proved a steady and heavy drain upon 
the finances. Already David had attached the chief priest and his family directly to 
the court in the new capital of the country, Jerusalem, and the same centralizing 
tendeney was pursued also in secular matters, often bitterly opposed by those bent 
on maintaining the old tribal prerogatives, A visible symbol of the new power of the 
country and of the religious and dynastic force uniting it was the Temple of 
Solomon. Its plan is now known to be Phenician, and as to the enigmatic columns 
flanking it, called Jachin and Boaz, the brazen Sea, the altar of burnt offering and 
the portable platform, Dr. Albright offers a series of new and interesting suggestions, 
stressing their basic cosmic significance. 

Vith the increased commercial and political relations new religious ideas inevitably 
made their way into Israel and the Dual Monarchy was to bring bitter conflicts 
between those clinging to the old, pure faith in Yahweh and those who wanted to 
syncretize Yahwism with pagan Canaanite and Aramaic religion. An idea of the 
character of this latter movement can be gleaned from the rites described in Ezekiel 8 
and from the religion of the Jewish colony at Elephantine in Egypt in the sixth and 
fifth centuries B. C. 

This short account cannot do justice to this brilliant book. Probably no living 
scholar has a compaxyable command over both the archaeological and the philological 
material; and as the book is written in a vivid style, with copious notes printed 
separately, it can be recommended heartily to both scholar and layman interested in 


the old religion of Israel which remains for the Christian “ his spiritual arsenal, still 
shining with the brightness of youth, still charged with latent power.” 


HARALD INGHOLT. 


SOME BOOKS LATELY RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


Facile princeps among the archaeological books which have been received during the 
past six months is Early Christian Art by Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton Uni- 
versity (Princeton University Press, 1942, pp. ix + 282, quarto, with 211 collotype 
reproductions on plates and many figures in the text, price $7.50). For many years 
Professor Morey (who has been one of our Trustees since 1936) has been known as 
one of the foremost authorities on this subject. Through his close association with 
the Antioch excavation and his lines of communication with museums and antiquities 
all over the world, he is in an exceptionally favorable position to gather material. 
As might be expected, the result is surpassingly good. The combination of exhaustive 
knowledge and good judgment, to which good book-making has been added, makes 
this volume a vade mecum for all students of art, as well as for all archaeologists 
interested in Roman-Byzantine and Christian fields. 

Among other books and journals of archaeological character which have been 
reccived, the following may be singled out for mention. Dr, Ralph Turner has pro- 
duced a massive work in two compact volumes, entitled The Great Cultural Tradi- 
tio: s: the Foundations of Civilization (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1941—Vol. I: The 
Ancient Cities, pp. xviii + 601 + xxiv; Vol. II: The Classical Empires, pp. xv + 602- 
1355 + xxxii, with text-figures and charts). This undertaking is not based on original 
me‘crials, but it is a very honest and industrious compendium of its vast subject, 
wit) constant effort to use the best and the latest available literature in English. It 
me: be recommended to teachers and students as the only up-to-date survey of the 
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entire subject in English—The foremost living Egyptologist, Professor Georg St« 
dorff (now a resident of California), and one of the soundest and most competent 
American Egyptologists, Professor Keith C. Seele of the Oriental Institute, h 


2 


joined forces to produce When Egypt Ruled the East (The University of Chics 


Press, 1942, pp. xvi + 284, with 109 figures, many of them full-page, $4.00). Clea 
written, accurate in detail, with beautiful illustrations and elegant binding, this b 


may be heartily recommended to all, Several Baltimore readers, belonging to rem: t 


fields, have found it fascinating. I expect to review it elsewhere in the near futuré 
The distinguished director of the American Council of Learned Societies, to wl 
American scholarship owes so much, has been honored by the presentation of a be 
tiful anniversary volume, entitled Studies in the History of Culture (Menasha, W 
George Banta Publishing Company, 1942, pp. xxiii + 343). The contributors to 
Festschrift for Waldo Gifford Leland represent the twenty-one constituent socie 
of the Council. Among the contributions which will interest our readers particul: 
are articles by W. B. Dinsmoor (one of our Trustees) on “ The Correlation of Gr 
Archaeology with History,” E. A. Speiser on “Some Sources of Intellectual 

Social Progress in the Ancient Near East,” and W. F. Albright on “ The Réle of 
Canaanites in the History of Civilization.”—Mrs. Edith Hall Dohan of the Univer 
Museum in Philadelphia has published a beautiful quarto volume entitled Jt: 
Tomb-groups in the University Museum (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylva 
Press, 1942, pp. xii + 113, with 56 plates). This book is a revelation of the f 
that space can be severely economized without sacrificing clearness of text or pla 
and without decreasing the beauty of the book as a whole. The result should 
commended to the attention of every archaeologist and museum, The contents inc] 
numerous objects of Phoenician origin and inspiration, which are very well treat 
so every Palestinian archaeologist must know and use the book. The Mélanges 
VUniversité de Saint Joseph, Vol. XXIII (1940), contain a very important px 


humous monograph by Pére Ronzevalle on the coins of the dynasty of ‘Abd-Hada 
(fourth century B.C.) and the cults of Bambyce-Heliopolis——The last three part 
received of the Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration Society (Vol. XIII, 1-: 


1941) contain numerous interesting articles in Hebrew by such scholars as B. Mais 
M. Schwabe, M. Avi-Yonah, I. Ben-Zevi, A. Bergman, on archaeological, topographi 
and epigraphic subjects. 


The use of archaeology in popularizing biblical study is illustrated by two rece 


books. Professor John W. Flight of Haverford College and Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs 
Union Theological Seminary have collaborated in preparing Moses, Egyptian Pri 


Nomad Sheikh, Lawgiver (Boston, The Beacon Press, 1942, 146 pp., with maz 


illustrations asd an accompanying Guide for Teachers, 48pp.). The subject 
singularly difficult, and it must be said that Dr. Flight and Mrs, Fahs have succee 
remarkably well in producing a book which will be both useful and attractive. I 
intended for very young people.—The second book is quite different: Professor A 
linstead’s Jesus in the Light of History (New York, Scribner’s 1942, pp. xiv + 31 
$2.75). As a sober historian Olmstead reacts strongly against certain tendencies 
New Testament criticism; he regards the Gospels as authentic historical narrative 
to be treated as such. The book is well written and interesting. Much archaeologi 
material is utilized. Some will disagree with the author’s rather radical chr: 


logical innovations. 


THE SCHOOLS’ 1942-43 LECTURE PROGRAM 


In addition to the announcement already distributed in mimeographed form nm 


the following lectures: 
Prof. C. D. Matthews, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala., 
The Bible and Archaeology (with slides) 
The Bible World since Biblical Times (with slides) 


ed 


is 
T 
i, 


in 
18. 


a 


no- 


Professor A. T. Olmstead’s lecture on “ Archaeology and the New Testament ” wi 


be illustrated if institutions wishing to hear him have a Belopticon or sim 


apparatus. : 
Professor Robert P. Casey, Brown University, Providence, R. I., has offere 
lecture on the Johannine Problem. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Tie Biblical Archaeologist 
popular quarterly, begun in 1938, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 
Back numbers are available. 


Tie Bulletin 
A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
articles. The subscription price is $1.00 a year. Many back numbers are available. 


The Annual 

\ series of technical monographs. edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vols. I-III are out of print; Vols. IV-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original 
price $5.00) each; Vols. XII-XXI cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVIII-XIX (Explorations in 
Eastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 
$2.50. Vols. XXI-XXITI is a double volume, priced at $4.00. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 : ‘ é ; 3 . $0.60 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL Criticism (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H.P. Hatch. 1929. 128 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 


Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. (Out of print.) 
Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MusEeuM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Mixed 
Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E, R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 

ExcavaTIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 

Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E, A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

Texts: Joint EXCAVATION WITH HArvarRD UNIVERSITY AT NuzI (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

Excavations (Harvard University Press). 

Vuzit, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Irag. R. F. S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

T..e Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Elihu Grant. 
1938. $2.00. 

G rasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling. 1938. $10.00 

Te Other Side of the Jordan. Nelson Glueck. 1940. $2.50. 

W iat Mean These Stones? Millar Burrows. 1941. $2.50. 
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